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MINCE PIES AND PLUM PUDDING 


POETICALLY AND PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED, WITH RECIPE 
ACCOMPANIMENT. 


OR several centuries the Christ- 
mas season has been sacred 
among English-speaking folk 
to that fruitful parent of 
nightmare, the mince pie, and 
that mighty dyspepsia breeder 
ycleped plum pudding. The 
“brave days of old” were 

famous for abundant eating and drinking, if for noth- 

ing else. As early as 1596 mince pies were popular 
dainties under the name of mutton pies, since mutton 
was the meat then used in making them. The other 
ingredients, fruit, spices, etc., did not differ greatly 
from those used in recipes of modern times. They 
were also called shred pies, and Christmas pies. 
Thus the poet Wither sings : 


** Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We’ll bury it in a Christmas pie, 
And evermore be merry! ” 

Even so, rash votary of Christmas indulgences, 
but oh! beware thou lest sorrow have its resurrection 
after the pie has been devoured! 

In the poet Herrick’s time, there seem to have 
been youths of piratical instincts abroad, for it was 
then customary to watch the prepared dainties the 
night before Christmas : 

‘Come, guard the Christmas pie, 

That the thief, though ne’er so sly, 

With his flesh-hooks don’t come nigh 
To catch it.” 


We are told that mince pies were at first baked in 
a coffin-shaped crust in order to symbolize the 
manger wherein the infant Christ was laid. Butasa 
hollow receptacle of any kind was once called a 
coffin, the above symbolic meaning may never have 
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been thought of. In early English cookery books we 
find the name used for the empty crust of any pie. 
Ben Jonsonin his “‘ Masque of Christmas”’ per- 
sonifies the mince pie as a jovial youth. This 
favorite day was singled out by the Puritans for es- 
pecial execration, which was probably because the 
digestions of these good men were !ess active than 
their zeal. 
** All plums the prophets’ sons deny, 
And spice-broths are too hot; 
Treason’s in a December pie 
And death within the pot.” 


Or, in the words of another cavalier rhymster : 
“‘ The high-shoe lords of Cromwell’s making 
Were not for dainties—roasting, baking; 

Plum broth was popish, and mince pie— 
Oh, that was flat idolatry !”’ 


But let the Puritan be mildly judged, ye critics, 
for there no doubt remained with him visions of 
goblins with “ green-glass eyes” that haunted his 
dreams “ o’ Christmas nights.” And when the evil 
pixies seized him by his thumbs and toes as though to 
drag him off to the flames of perdition, mayhap his 
mighty struggles waked him. Then, as his nightcap 
poised upon his stiffened hair, and the cold sweat 
ran in a rivulet down his spine, memory brought 
before his agonized sight another vision, that of the 
mince pie of the Christmas feast, and he cried out in 
his anguish : 

“Tt is the cause, the cause, my soul ! ”’ 


Small wonder that our ancestors in merrie England 
were able to digest readily the compounded abomi- 
nations of mince pie and plum pudding. For they 
spent half their time out-of-doors, and their homes 
were so blessed with ventilation by the agency of 
loosely hung doors, and broad, open fireplaces, that 
their supply of oxygen was as little likely to run short 
inside as out. But our manner of life is different. 
We are shut within close rooms, heated by furnaces, 
with double glass in our windows, and we bow our- 
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selves over desks in stifling atmospheres for ten 


‘hours of the day. And yet we think that we can lay 


upon our stomach the same difficult task that was 
borne by the sturdy old Saxons! Verily we have 
our reward, 

However, we must in Rome doas the Romans do, 
and so we get out our chopping bowl this year as 
usual, 

Meat for Mince Pies. 

The best proportion of meat for mince pies that I ever 
tried was beef tongue well boiled, and all the tough outer 
skin cut off, two parts; and roast mutton, one part. 
Mutton was the meat used for these pies when first in- 
vented, as I have said, but later authorities substituted 
neat’s tongue, then beef’s heart, and we come down to 
quite recent times before we find the tougher fiber of the 
beef round used. Our pioneer mothers often made 
mince-meat with pork, in lack of other meat, but those 
blessed dames could make good things out of the most 
unpromising materials, so well had necessity sharpened 
their inventive powers. I would not, however, advise my 
readers to try toemulate them witha pork mince pie: 
it would be labor wasted. And in advising the use of a 
proportion of lean, cooked mutton in mince-meat I must not 
fail to warn you never to put in any mutton suet; itisa 
fatalerror. Beef suet must be used, fresh, sweet and dry ; 
the ancient formula was equal parts of beef suet and 
apples, but if you wisely cut down the proportion of suet 
to the very smallest amount that you find your family 
approves, the result will be a decided mellowing of the 
“ mince pie visions” that follow. The goblins are fewer 
and of a gentler breed, not to say better looking. 


A Good Mince-meat. 

The following is a recipe for mince-meat which com- 
bines the qualities of excellence and richness ina very 
satisfactory manner: Cooka small beef’s heart, or two 
tongues, by simmering, not boiling, until perfectly tender. 
When quite cold, cut away any gristle or tough outer 
surface, and then chop very fine. To two pounds of this 
add one pound of minced roast mutton. Then add one 
and a half pounds of suet, chopped very fine. Chop also 
four pounds of pared apples, two pounds each of currants 
and stoned raisins, and one-fourth of a pound of citron. 
Put it over the fire, with one pound of yellow sugar dis- 
solved to a sirup in water, two quarts of cider and halfa 
pint of brandy. While it is heating, add ground spices as 
follows: One tablespoonful of cloves, one of allspice, 
one of salt, one of ginger and one of mace, with one nut- 
meg grated ; the grated rind of one lemon and the juice of 
two. Let it all simmer together till the liquor is reduced 
one-half. Satisfy yourself by tasting it that the propor- 
tion of spices is entirely to your liking. When it is cold 
make your pies with nice puff paste. 

French Mince-meat. 

Instead of the above I have often used a French recipe 
for mince pies with altogether agreeable results. It 
gives the most digestible rich mince, I think, that can be 
made. This is the methodof making: Take two pounds 
of roasted sirloin of beef, well done, and the outer part 
all cut away, one pound of beef suet, and two pounds of 
apples, all chopped fine ; also one pound each of pale yellow 
sugar, Malaga raisins, Sultana raisins and currants, four 
ounces each of candied citron, dried orange and lemon 
peel, cut in fine bits, also the grated rind of two fresh 
oranges and two lemons with their juice, and an ounce 
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of allspice, a pint of brandy and a bottle of sherry 
wine. Mix all these ingredients well, put them in a 
jar, and keep them fora fortnight in a cool place. (If 
you are in a hurry for the mince-meat keep it two days 
in a warm closet). Make the pie with rich puff paste, 
roiled thin. 

My theory is, that the increased digestibility of 
these mince pies is owing to three things: First, 
the meat used has been roasted instead of boiled, 
and therefore has a softer fiber; secondly, the com- 
pound is not cooked after it has been chopped; and 
thirdly, the usual variety of spices is not used [ 
may be wrong in my chemistry, but I judge that 
these combined causes account for the ready assimi- 
lation of pies made after this recipe. 

Another Mince Pie. 

The following is a good formula for rich mince-meat, 
but it should not be cooked after mixing, but should be 
kept for at least six weeks before being made up into pies. 
Take one fresh tongue, boiled and chopped fine; four 
pounds each of stoned raisins, well-washed Zante currants, 
and peeled and chopped apples, with three pounds of 
minced suet, and two pounds of yellow C sugar, made 
into a sirup and well skimmed. Also, cut fine one pound 
each of sliced citron and of candied lemon peel, and add 
to the mixture, with one pint of good brandy or of sherry 
wine. Finally, add ground cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg 
to suit your taste, then put the compound into a stone 
jar with a close-fitting lid, and stand it ina cool place. 
If it dries out in keeping add alittle more brandy. When 
I make up this mince-meat, I sometimes add a few candied 
cherries, with a cupful of boiled cider, thus giving the 
pies a peculiarly delicious flavor. 


PLUM PUDDINGS. 


The progenitor of the plum pudding, the pride and 
glory of the English Christmas, was the plum por- 
ridge, or pottage. In medieval times it was always 
served with the first course of a Christmas dinner. It 
was made by boiling beef or mutton with broth 
thickened with brown bread; when _half-boiled, 
raisins, currants, prunes, cloves, mace and ginger 
were added, and when the mass had been thoroyghly 
boiled it was sent to table with the first or meat 
course. This dish is so ancient that the date of its 
origin is not known. 

The Puritans objected to the plum porridge as they 
did to the mince-pie, regarding the dish as a symbol 
of extravagance and luxury. The lovers of good 
eating, however, preferred to charge this prejudice 
to the Roundhead’s sour temper. When Sir Roger 
de Coverley saw a dissenter eating his plum por- 
ridge with obvious enjoyment he thought there was 
hope for him. 

This once indispensable dish has not been on 
record since the first decade of the nineteenth century. 
When it began to give way to the richer after-course 
of the plum pudding we cannot say, but the latter is 
mentioned by name in the “Tatler” and we finda 
recipe for it in a book published in 1791. 

The English custom is usually to make the pudding 
some weeks or even months before Christmas, for 
the time that a well-made plum pudding will keep, if 
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Fancy baskets are much used for holding news- 
papers and magazines. Fig. 5 shows a basket which 
may be purchased for fifty cents, but which, when 
decorated, is as ornamental as it is practical. Yellow 
satin ribbon, two inches wide, is run through the 
openings, and a large bow of yellow ribbon is 
placed in front, near the top. The basket is gilded, 
and lined with silesia. If more than one color is 
liked, pale green and orange ribbon is a beautiful 
decoration, 

An attractive photograph case is shown in Fig. 6. 
It is made of four sections of pasteboard smoothly 


Fic. 6.—PHOTOGRAPH HOLDER. 


covered on one side with moss-green velvet, and on 
the other side with corded silk of a pale gold color. 
The sections forming the foundation are much longer 
than those forming the pockets, and are neatly joined 
at the top. The pocket portions are joined in the 
same manner to the lower edges, and triangular sec- 
tions of the silk, joined to the ends of each pocket, 
and also to the foundation, give room for the photo- 
graphs. Upon each pocket is worked a design, 
couched upon the green velvet with Japanese gold 
thread. A rowof gold lace edges the top and bottom 
of each pocket, and gold-colored satin ribbon is tied 
at the top of the case. 

A new idea for Christmas gifts is to decorate inex- 
pensive rose-jars with brocade silk in dainty coloring. 
A piece of silk, twice as long as the jar is high, and 
wide enough to reach well under the jar, has a casing 
at the top and bottom, through which a small elastic 
cordisrun. The cover is smoothly covered with the 
silk, and a frill of soft lace hangs over the top of the 
jar. A jaunty bow of ribbon is placed on the top of 
the cover. 

Brocade silk is pretty for covering photograph 
frames, being put on smoothly, or in puffed effect. 
These frames are also used on small oil paintings or 
water colors. A inarine view, five by twelve inches 
in size, has a frame three inches wide, covered with 
pale green brocade silk in which are touches of gold 
and rose color. This is a pleasing change from the 
usual gilt frame. 

Among the smaller gifts, which may take the place 
of the old-time Christmas card, are the following: 
Picture scarfs, little bannerettes, sachets, decorated 
fans, lamp screens, pincushions, blotters, calendars, 


aprons, ribbon tape measures and sleeve-holders, pen- 
wipers, dainty bonboniéres, etc. In fact, there is no 
end to the pretty things that people can make, if they 
have taste and ingenuity, and are willing to offer as 
presents what they can afford. 

—Anna M. Bradford. 


OHRISTMAS. 

The stars shone out with quivering light, 
As shepherds, on that holy night, 

Their vigils lone were keeping. 
When lo! from out the studded sky 
There burst upon the wondering eye 
A vision that did earth outvie, 

From Heaven’s portals sweeping. 


The shepherds all were sore amazed, 
As tremblingly they upward gazed 
At form angelic flying. 
But hark! they hear the angel sing, 
‘Good tidings of great joy I bring, 
For unto you is born a King, 
He’s in a manger lying.” 


Melodious rang the seraph’s voice, 

“Fear not, but evermore rejoice, 
And cease fore’er your sighing, 

For unto you is born this day, 

In David's city, blest for aye, 

The Savior, Christ, the living Way, 
Exult, with angels vying.’’ 


And now a host, a heavenly throng, 

Sweeps all the air and earth along, 
Triumphant chorus raising. 

**To God be glory,” now the cry, 

“And praise to Him who reigns on high,” 

**Good-will to men,” rings from the sky 
From choir celestial praising. 


A star more bright than all the rest 

Shone out, that holiest night and best, 
The wise men safely guiding. 

And lo! the star before them went, 

And to their path a radiance lent 

To lead them where their steps were bent, 
In worshipful confiding. 


And as they came to lowly inn, 

And found the new-born Babe within, 
They joyed with joy exceeding. 

And when they saw the holy child 

Within the arms of virgin mild, 

They praised, with lips pure, undefiled, 
The Lord’s most gracious leading. 


Low at his feet they humbly fell, 
And sought, in vain, their joy to tell, 
But opened out their treasures. 
Rich frankincense and myrrh they brought, 
And gifts of gold with jewels wrought, 
To lay before the Babe they’d sought, 
Outspread in fullest measures. 


Then let the bells their carols ring, 
To praise the manger-cradled King, 

The Christ of sacred story. 
Let every heart, with men of old, 
Pour out its frankincense and gold, 
In loyalty and love untold, 

To God, the king of glory. 

—Mrs. J. T. Greenleay 
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selves over desks in stifling atmospheres for ten 
hours of the day. And yet we think that we can lay 
upon our stomach the same difficult task that was 
borne by the sturdy old Saxons! Verily we have 
our reward. 

However, we must in Rome doas the Romans do, 
and so we get out our chopping bowl this year as 
usual. 

Meat for Mince Pies. 

The best proportion of meat for mince pies that I ever 
tried was beef tongue well boiled, and all the tough outer 
skin cut off, two parts; and roast mutton, one part. 
Mutton was the meat used for these pies when first in- 
vented, as I have said, but later authorities substituted 
neat’s tongue, then beef’s heart, and we come down to 
quite recent times before we find the tougher fiber of the 
beef round used. Our pioneer mothers often made 
mince-meat with pork, in lack of other meat, but those 
blessed dames could make good things out of the most 
unpromising materials, so well had necessity sharpened 
their inventive powers. I would not, however, advise my 
readers to try to emulate them witha pork mince pie; 
it would be labor wasted. And in advising the use of a 
proportion of lean, cooked mutton in mince-meat I must not 
fail to warn you never to put in any mutton suet; itisa 
fatalerror. Beef suet must be used, fresh, sweet and dry ; 
the ancient formula was equal parts of beef suet and 
apples, but if you wisely cut down the proportion of suet 
to the very smallest amount that you find your family 
approves, the result will beadecided mellowing of the 
“ mince pie visions” that follow. The goblins are fewer 
and of a gentler breed, not to say better looking. 

A Good Mince-meat. 

The following is a recipe for mince-meat which com- 
bines the qualities of excellence and richness in a very 
satisfactory manner: Cooka small beef’s heart, or two 
tongues, by simmering, not boiling, until perfectly tender. 
When quite cold, cut away any gristle or tough outer 
surface, and then chop very fine. To two pounds of this 
add one pound of minced roast mutton. Then add one 
and a half pounds of suet, chopped very fine. Chop also 
four pounds of pared apples, two pounds each of currants 
and stoned raisins, and one-fourth of a pound of citron. 
Put it over the fire, with one pound of yellow sugar dis- 
solved to a sirup in water, two quarts of cider and halfa 
pint of brandy. While it is heating, add ground spices as 
follows: One tablespoonful of cloves, one of allspice, 
one of salt, one of ginger and one of mace, with one nut- 
meg grated ; the grated rind of one lemon and the juice of 
two. Let it all simmer together till the liquor is reduced 
one-half. Satisfy yourself by tasting it that the propor- 
tion of spices is entirely to your liking. When it is cold 
make your pies with nice puff paste. 


. French Mince-meat. 


Instead of the above I have often used a French recipe 
for mince pies with altogether agreeable results. It 
gives the most digestible rich mince, I think, that can be 
made. This is the methodof making: Take two pounds 
of roasted sirloin of beef, well done, and the outer part 
all cut away, one pound of beef suet, and two pounds of 
apples, all chopped fine ; also one pound each of pale yellow 
sugar, Malaga raisins, Sultana raisins and currants, four 
ounces each of candied citron, dried orange and lemon 
peel, cut in fine bits, alsothe grated rind of two fresh 
oranges and two lemons with their juice, and an ounce 


of allspice, a pint of brandy and a bottle of sherry 
wine. Mix all these ingredients well, put them in a 


jar, and keep them fora fortnight in a cool place. (If 
you are in a hurry for the mince-meat keep it two days 
Make the pie with rich puff paste, 


in a warm closet). 
rolled thin. 

My theory is, that the increased digestibility of 
these mince pies is owing to three things: First, 
the meat used has been roasted instead of boiled, 
and therefore has a softer fiber; secondly, the com- 
pound is not cooked after it has been chopped; and 
thirdly, the usual variety of spices is not used I 
may be wrong in my chemistry, but I judge that 
these combined causes account for the ready assimi- 
lation of pies made after this recipe. 

Another Mince Pie. 

The following is a good formula for rich mince-meat, 
but it should not be cooked after mixing, but should be 
kept for at least six weeks before being made up into pies. 
Take one fresh tongue, boiled and chopped fine; four 
pounds each of stoned raisins, well-washed Zante currants, 
and peeled and chopped apples, with three pounds of 
minced suet, and two pounds of yellow C sugar, made 
into a sirup and well skimmed. Also, cut fine one pound 
each of sliced citron and of candied lemon peel, and add 
to the mixture, with one pint of good brandy or of sherry 
wine. Finally, add ground cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg 
to suit your taste, then put the compound into a stone 
jar with aclose-fitting lid, and stand it in a cool place, 
If it dries out in keeping add alittle more brandy. When 
I make up this mince-meat, I sometimes add a few candied 
cherries, with a cupful of boiled cider, thus giving the 
pies a peculiarly delicious flavor. 


PLUM PUDDINGS. 

The progenitor of the plum pudding, the pride and 
glory of the English Christmas, was the plum por- 
ridge, or pottage. In medieval times it was always 
served with the first course of a Christmas dinner. It 
was made by boiling beef or mutton with broth 
thickened with brown bread; when _half-boiled, 
raisins, currants, prunes, cloves, mace and ginger 
were added, and when the mass had been thoroughly 
boiled it was sent to table with the first or meat 
course. This dish is so ancient that the date of its 
origin is not known. 

The Puritans objected to the plum porridge as they * 
did to the mince-pie, regarding the dish as a symbol 
of extravagance and luxury. The lovers of good 
eating, however, preferred to charge this prejudice 
to the Roundhead’s sour temper. When Sir Roger 
de Coverley saw a dissenter eating his plum por- 
ridge with obvious enjoyment he thought there was 
hope for him. 

This once indispensable dish has not been on 
record since the first decade of the nineteenth century. 
When it began to give way to the richer after-course 
of the plum pudding we cannot say, but the latter is 
mentioned by name in the “Tatler” and we finda 
recipe for it in a book published in 1791. 

The English custom is usually to make the pudding 
some weeks or even months before Christmas, for 
the time that a well-made plum pudding will keep, if 
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it is not allowed to freeze, is astonishing. But it can 
be made the day before boiling it if desired. 
Real English Christmas Plum Pudding. 

This is an excellent and reliable recipe: Take one and 
one-half pounds of suet, the same quantity each of stoned 
raisins and of the best currants, one pound of chopped 
apple, half a pound of mixed orange and lemon peel, the 
grated rind and juice of two lemons and one orange, 
three-fourths of a pound each of flour and of fine bread- 
crumbs, twelve ounces of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one of grated nutmeg, twelve eggs, one glass of brandy 
and one pint of milk. Chop the suet in as cold a place as 
possible—I stand the bowl on a block of ice in a large 
pan—-until it is as fine as flour. First, mix the dry in- 
gredients thoroughly, then add the eggs (well beaten), the 
brandy, then the milk, and finally, the juice of the oranges 
andlemons. Have a large mould, butter the inside well, 
and pour in the mixture. Fit on the cover of the mould, 
and make it water-tight with a little paste. Tie the mould 
in a cloth and put it on to boil. This pudding to be per- 
fect, requires about twelve or fourteen hours’ boiling. It 
should be cooked seven hours or more the day before 
Christmas, and finished on Christmas Day. 

Genuine English Sauce. 

If you want to have your Christmas pudding genuine, 
you must not omit the sauce, but make it by this recipe : 
Put ina small saucepan six egg-yolks, four ounces of 
sugar and a glass of sherry, a lemon rind (rubbed) and two 
small pieces of loaf sugar, a pinch of salt and a pint of 
milk. Mix this well, put it over a slow fire, stir it briskly 
with an egg whip until the sauce thickens and is frothy 
and white, pour some over the pudding, and serve the 
rest ina bowl. Do not heat it too long or it will curdle. 
When the pudding is taken up, pour over a gill of brandy 
and set it on the fire, carrying it alight to the table. 

— Eunice C. Corbett. 
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A OHRISTMAS HYMN. 
Rejoice! rejoice! on Christmas-day, 
Let every heart be glad and gay; 
Be joyful for that distant morn 
When Christ, the Prince of Peace, was born. 


The holy time is here, 
’Tis Christmas-day, 
Good cheer! good cheer! 
Angels are near. 
Loud let the joy-bells ring, 
And sing, oh, sing, 
’Tis Christmas-day. 


He loved the world and came to be 
The Helper of Humanity. 

The lowly tenant of a stall, 

He brought great gifts of love to all. 


Rejoice! rejoice! vour glad heart bring; 
The dear Lord loves such offering. 

He brought you joy which naught can dim— 
Give back your gladness in this hymn. 


The holy time is here, , 

’Tis Christmas-day, 
Good cheer! good cheer ! 
Angels are near. 
Loud let the joy-bells ring, 
And sing, oh, sing, 

*Tis Christmas-day. 

— William S. Lord. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR OHRISTMAS WORK. 


“Christmas is coming! No two were ever alike, and each is the 
best that ever was.” 


S the holiday season is now 
upon us, it seems quite proper 
that Santa Claus should take 
charge of the needlework of 
the household, for few of us 
would care to sit down to seri- 
ous work during these weeks, 

our heads being filled with all sorts of fancies for 

Christmas gifts. 

A large proportion of the gifts made this year will 
consist of decorated linen articles; and while it would 
seem that there could not possibly be anything new 
in this line of fancywork, yet there are frequent sur- 
prises for the novelty-seeker, and some of the later 
designs are even prettier than those shown earlier in 
the season. 

One of the newest and daintiest designs tor a table 
mat is shown in Fig. 1. It is made of wnite satin 


Fic 1—TABLE Mat. 


drilling, with a cut-work design of wild roses and 
their leaves. The pattern is worked with Roman 
floss in colors—pink for the flowers, and green for the 
leaves—the stitches employed being long and short 
buttonhole stitch, outlining, and French knots. A 
piece of white fish-net lace, which is firm and durable, 
is fastened beneath the square of linen, and the 
stitches are taken through the two materials. When 
finished, the plain linen is cut out, leaving the net for 
the background. ‘This mat, which is six inches 
square, is intended to be placed beneath a pretty 
glass or silver saltcellar; and a pair of them—one 
for each end of the table—would make a charm- 
ing gift for the housewife who delights in dainty 
table linen. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a rose bowl mat, twelve inches 
square, made of heavy white linen with a very smooth 
finish. A piece of white fish-net is basted beneath 
the linen, and the design is worked with white em- 
broidery silk, in long and short buttonhole stitch, 
taking each stitch through the two materials. When 
the linen is cut out, the net shows prettily through 
the openings. 
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A novel idea for the center strip of a dinner table 
is the following: Make the strip of fine white linen, 
twenty-four inches wide and one and oné-fourth yards 
long, with a hemstitched hem, one inch wide, around 


it. Instead of extending lengthwise, it should be- 


placed across the table, thus filling the place of tray- 


Fic. 2.—Rosz Mart. 


cloth, ¢enterpiece and carver’s cloth. Embroider 
the center and two ends with suitable designs. 

A very dainty tray-cloth, for an invalid, has a scat- 
tered design of primroses, worked in two shades of 
yellow embroidery silk. It is eighteen inches wide 
by thirty inches long, with a fringe one inch wide 
around it. 

Tea-cloths still retain their popularity. An at- 
tractive one is made in scarf shape, with the words, 
“Sometimes council take, and sometimes tea,” out- 
lined with old-pink satin floss upon one end. “ Polly 
put the kettle on, we’ll all take tea,” is another pleas- 
ing motto. 

Decorated linen offers a very broad field to the 
asker of “What shall I make?” and the receivers 
will be doubly charmed, because individuality is com- 
bined with the beauty of each piece. 

A workbag is always an acceptable gift to a woman, 
and the one shown in Fig. 3 is easily made. A circu- 


Fic. 3.—SATIN WORKBAG. 


lar piece of pasteboard, about the size of a small 
plate, is covered on both sides with dark red satin, 
for the foundation of the bag. A straight piece of 
the satin is then gathered quite full, and sewed to the 
bottom in over-and-over fashion, and a casing, two 
inches from the top, has broad satin ribbon run 


through it for the draw-strings. 
dark red silesia. 

A lovely bag is made from a piece of rose-colored 
brocaded sash ribbon, the design being outlined with 
Japanese gold thread. The draw-strings are made 
of rose-colored silk cord, with touches of gold in it. 

A small plush bag for holding an opera glass is a 
pleasing gift. An oblong piece of pasteboard forms 
the foundation of the bag. It should be five inches 


Line the bag with 


Fic. 4.—NEWSPAPER HOLDER. 


long and one and a half inches wide, with rounded 
corners. The pasteboard is covered with plush on 
the bottom and satin on top. Two pieces of plush 
with satin lining are sewed to the foundation, and silk 
draw-strings the color of the plush are run through 
a casing at the top. Olive plush and old-gold satin 
is a good combination. 

The newspaper holder, shown in Fig. 4, is a useful 
gift which may be made by those who paint. A cir- 


‘ Fic. 5.—FANcy BASKET FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


cular piece of pasteboard, sixteen inches in diameter, 
is covered with pale olive satin, and upon this a bold 
design of wild roses is painted. Another piece of 
pasteboard is cut in crescent shape, and covered with 
old-rose plush of a dark shade. This forms the pocket 
for the newspapers, and is firmly sewed to the lower 
part of the circle. A silk cord edges the circular 
piece, and a large satin ribbon bow at the top con- 
ceals a brass ring, from which this pretty article hangs. 
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Fancy baskets are much used for holding news- 
papers and magazines. Fig. 5 shows a basket which 
may be purchased for fifty cents, but which, when 
decorated, is as ornamental as it is practical. Yellow 
satin ribbon, two inches wide, is run through the 
openings, and a large bow of yellow ribbon is 
placed in front, near the top. The basket is gilded, 
and lined with silesia. If more than one color is 
hked, pale green and orange ribbon is a beautiful 
decoration. 

An attractive photograph case is shown in Fig. 6. 
It is made of four sections of pasteboard smoothly 


Fic. 6.—PHOTOGRAPH HOLDER. 


covered on one side with moss-green velvet, and on 


the other side with corded silk of a pale gold color. 
The sections forming the foundation are much longer 
than those forming the pockets, and are neatly joined 
at the top. The pocket portions are joined in the 
same manner to the lower edges, and triangular sec- 
tions of the silk, joined to the ends of each pocket, 
and also to the foundation, give room for the photo- 


graphs. Upon each pocket is worked a design, 
couthed upon the green velvet with Japanese gold 
thread. A row of gold lace edges the top and bottom 
of each pocket, and gold-colored satin ribbon is tied 
at the top of the case. 

A new idea for Christmas gifts is to decorate inex- 
pensive rose-jars with brocade silk in dainty coloring. 
A piece of silk, twice as long as the jar is high, and 
wide enough to reach well under the jar, has a casing 
at the top and bottom, through which a small elastic 
cord isrun. The cover is smoothly covered with the 
silk, and a frill of soft lace hangs over the top of the 
jar. A jaunty bow of ribbon is placed on the top of 
the cover. 

Brocade silk is pretty for covering photograph 
frames, being put on smoothly, or in puffed effect. 
These frames are also used on small oil paintings or 
water colors. A marine view, five by twelve inches 
in size, has a frame three inches wide, covered with 
pale green brocade silk in which are touches of gold 
and rose color. This is a pleasing change from the 
usual gilt frame. 

Among the smaller gifts, which may take the place 
of the old-time Christmas card, are the following: 
Picture scarfs, little bannerettes, sachets, decorated 
fans, lamp screens, pincushions, blotters, calendars, 


aprons, ribbon tape measures and sleeve-holders, pen- 
wipers, dainty bonboniéres, etc. In fact, there is no 
end to the pretty things that people can make, if they 
have taste and ingenuity, and are willing to offer as 
presents what they can afford. 

—Anna M. Bradford. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OHRISTMAS. 


The stars shone out with quivering light, 
As shepherds, on that holy night, 

Their vigils lone were keeping. 
When lo! from out the studded sky 
There burst upon the wondering eye 
A vision that did earth outvie, 

From Heaven’s portals sweeping. 


The shepherds all were sore amazed, 
As tremblingly they upward gazed 
At form angelic flying. 
But hark! they hear the angel sing, 
“Good tidings of great joy I bring, 
For unto you is born a King, 
He’s in a manger lying.” 


Melodious rang the seraph’s voice, 

“ Fear not, but evermore rejoice, 
And cease fore’er your sighing, 

For unto you is born this day, 

In David’s city, blest for aye, 

The Savior, Christ, the living Way, 
Exult, with angels vying.”’ 


And now a host, a heavenly throng, 

Sweeps all the air and earth along, 
Triumphant chorus raising. 

* To God be glory,” now the cry, 

“And praise to Him who reigns on high,” 

**Good-will to men,”’ rings from the sky 
From choir celestial praising. 


A star more bright than all the rest 

Shone out, that holiest night and best, 
The wise men safely guiding. 

And lo! the star before them went, 

And to their path a radiance lent 

To lead them where their steps were bent, 
In worshipful confiding. 


And as they came to lowly inn, 

And found the new-born Babe within, 
They joyed with joy exceeding. 

And when they saw the holy child 

Within the arms of virgin mild, 

They praised, with lips pure, undefiled, 
The Lord’s most gracious leading. 


Low at his feet they humbly fell, 
And sought, in vain, their joy to tell, 
But opened out their treasures. 
Rich frankincense and myrrh they brought, 
And gifts of gold with jewels wrought, 
To lay before the Babe they’d sought, 
Outspread in fullest measures. 


Then let the bells their carols ring, 
To praise the manger-cradled King, 
The Christ of sacred story. 
Let every heart, with men of old, 
Pour out its frankincense and gold, 
In loyalty and love untold, 
To God, the king of glory. 
—Mrs. J. T. Greenleay 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITTLE LORD NAUGHTYBOY. 
WHo waAs FIRsT IN FALSEHOOD, FIRST IN MISCHIEF, AND 
FIRST IN THE FEARS OF His FAMILY. 

E marched at the head of his 
troops, did the Little Major. You 
would say so if your section of 
country had been subjected to 
his ravaging depredations. He 
drilled his followers well; he 
set them a brilliant example; he 
was first in falsehood, first in 
mischief, and first in the fears 

of his family. Itwas a sorrowful day when this Little 
Lord Naughtyboy brought his trunk full of immacu- 
late white linen blouses and faultless corduroys to 
our house. Sad was the hour when I kissed the 
round, innocent cheek and felt the twining arms 
around my neck, Fatal was the charm of the rosy 
mouth, and the sparkle of the keen black eye. I did 
not see the owl-cap creep over that eye and hide its 
cunning, but such must have been the case, for the 
observer could never have borne the whole unin- 
terrupted blaze without suspicion. 

It was a lovely June day when Rudolphus brought 
me the letter conveying the information that Little 
Major would be with us by Tuesday afternoon’s ex- 
press. I looked aghast at Rudolphus. It was Tues- 
day, and the express was even now at the station—it 


was due at half-past one. 

“Why did they not send me word in season to pre- 
pare for him?” I indignantly exclaimed. 

“It’s my fault, Beth,” said Rudolphus; “but the 
letter only came yesterday. I knew you would fume 
and fidget until you would wear yourself out with 
worry before the child got here, especially since 


Delia has gone home and you are alone. I have 
found you a new girl, however, and a good one, so 
that you need not fret. Martha Hanna likes chil- 
dren, and she will take the care of Little Major off 
your hands.” 

Rudolphus is an angel, but I should never have 
dared to ask Martha Hanna to come and do my 
housework, she looks so stern and unyielding. 

Just at that minute Joseph drove old Dolly around 
to the door, and Rudolphus gayly kissed me, promis- 
ing he would soon be back with the little nephew 
whom I pitied so, for he had neither father nor 
mother, and had been adopted by his mother’s 
sister, having been baptized under the Carter name, 
and so formally adopted into the Carter family. 
I had always heard that Little Major was the 
sweetest child and most amiable little boy in the 
world; so gentle and lovable was he reported to 
be that it had almost passed into a proverb in the 
family, “As sweet as Little Major.” I wished the 
child to love me, his only aunt on his father’s side, so 
I hastened to put on my prettiest tea gown and was 
soon ready at the front door to clasp the dear boy to 
my heart. 

In due time Rudolphus drove up to the gate. A 


slender lad leaped down from the cart and flew, with 
outstretched arms, up the walk to my embrace. Dear 
Little Major! My heart went out to him that very 
minute. His tear-dimmed eye beamed lovingly upon 
me, the aunt whom he had never seen, but had only 
heard about. His rosy mouth smiled entrancingly as 
he said, in the sweetest voice in the world, “ Dear 
Auntie Beth, you wil] love me, won’t you?) My own 
mamma is dead, you know.” 

Love him! I laid my heart at his feet then and 
there, and Rudolphus, who had watched our meeting 
with a happy look—for he remembered how we had 
laid away a dear little fellow who would have been, 
had he lived, just the age of Little Major—blew his 
nose loudly. 

“Uncle Dolf,” said the sweet child, “can’t you 
love me like Aunt Beth?” 

Rudolphus was vanquished, and his heart also lay 
at Little Major’s feet, who very kindly refrained 
from treading upon the tender morsels for a good 
many days. 

According to agreement, that very afternoon Mar- 
tha Hanna became my housekeeper. At tea time 
she came in to summon us to a most appetizing meal, 
pursuant to instructions from Rudolphus, for I dared 
not yet presume to dictate to her. She had set forth 
a dish tempting to childhood. 

“O you dear, dear lady!” said Little Major to her, 
when she set the dainty dish before him; and Martha 
Hanna’s heart immediately dropped before the pretty 
little foot, and we were a united family, all pledged, 
for life and death, to Little Major. 

Those were happy days. Rudolphus and I livedin 
the smile of our own little boy, so it seemed to us, 
and our sore hearts were madeglad. Martha Hanna 
transferred to Little Major her adoration for a brother 
whom, when young, she had worshiped, but who, 
when older, had broken her heart. The minister said 
we had a model nephew, and “ of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,” and lent him good books, all of which 
Major read, cried over, and returned. 

The principal of schools, in lecturing the pupils, 
bade them all be as gentle and lovable as Little Major. 
The men all petted the boy, and the women took him 
to ride or made little parties for him, and we were 
proud, and dreaded the day when Aunt Bell should 
wish to claim her own again. I wrote to her to this 
effect, but was surprised that no allusion was made to 
the subject in her very friendly reply, in which she 
said nothing of limiting the visit Little Major had 
come tomakeus. Rudolphus thought it strange, but 
imagined it possible that Bell was the least bit jealous 
of Little Major’s love for us. 

There was but one person in the whole town that 
did not love our nephew—just one—and she was a 
teacherin theschool. She had no complaint to make 
of disobedience, for she had little to do with the lad, 
and confessed that she had not a word of fault to 
find with his deportment anywhere within her juris- 
diction ; yet she did not like him, did not trust him, 
and predicted that there would be a revulsion of feel- 
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ing in regard to Little Lord i i i ae it was 
she who coined this name. 

Rudolphus and I were justly eidlanaat, for it 
was after careful searching that we found out even 
this one person who did not love our dear little 
lad. To be sure, she would never have made 
known her dislike had we not pressed her, we confess 
that; but I felt that I could not possibly invite 
her to my house after that, and so omitted her 
name in my next party list. Rudolphus bowed 
coldly when we met her, and I wounded her when- 
ever [ could do so. 

Things wore on, and Little Major grew deeper and 
deeper into our hearts. We came to feel less friendly 
toward Martha Hanna, and were finally compelled to 
part with her. 

Rudolphus was in the habit in summer of bringing 
home large sums of money with him, as he was fre- 
quently obliged to start away before banking hours, 
into the country, where he bought wool or grain from 
farmers, for which he was wont to pay cash on the 
spot. During that summer in particular, he from 
time to time missed money, and finally marked some 
bills, which we, in Martha Hanna’s absence, found in 
the table drawer in her room, beneath a paper which 
lined the drawer. 

So we let Martha go, having been unable to find 
any trace of more of the missing money. Her stout 
denial of the theft did not mend matters with me, for 
I remembered always the first time I saw her, and the 
stern glance of her eye. We made no public stir, but 
gave her to understand that at any time the sword of 
justice might fall upon her head. We were thus for- 
giving to her because Little Major was so heart- 
broken at the thought of losing his devoted friend 
and nurse, for Martha had undertaken to be respon- 
sible for his safety at night, and her room was directly 
opposite his own. 

The parting between the two was painful to wit- 
ness. Little Major was not told why Martha was to 
leave. Rudolphus took me aside and, with tears, 
asked me if I thought he ought to reconsider his 
decision for the dear boy’s sake; but I felt that Mar- 
tha’s influence might ultimately spoil the child, and 
so we decided to let the matter rest as it was. 

We had not the heart to forbid Little Major to visit 
Martha, and every day when his school duties were 
over, the faithful little fellow would trudge through 
dust or wet to Martha’s house. He always came 
home happy; but when I knelt by his side at night 
and heard him ask God so simply and trustingly to 
take care of Martha and bring her back soon to us, 
my conscience smote me for so wounding the boy’s 
affection, without acquainting him with the cause. 
Yet it was the policy of Rudolphus and myself not to 
suggest any evil to a child; it so often paves the way 
for harboring it. 

Some one must take Martha’s place, and we secured 
Mrs. Babcock, a gentle and lovely Christian woman. 
She had not been two days in the house before she 
was the abject siave of Little Major. We were 


charmed, for we teared we should not again find any 
one who would make him so happy as Martha had 
done. It did seem, however, as if the fates were 
against our keeping her, for she had not been two 
months with us before I missed my dead mother’s 
watch and chain, a gift to her from my dear father 
not many years before his death. 

Rudolphus seized the first opportunity presented 
by Mrs. Babcock’s absence to search her room, and 
in a corner, under the carpet, we found the articles, 
wrapped in a thin handkerchief bearing her own in- 
itial, A. B. When we confronted her with her guilt 
and showed her the proof, she turned pale, but flatly 
denied the accusation; she knew nothing of the mat- 
ter. Of course, we kept this from Little Major, and 
sent Mrs. Babcock away to her own. 

About that time a valuable magnifying glass be- 
longing to the school was missed, and, when search 
was made, it was found in the desk of the teacher 
who had so little faith in our nephew. The lady, Miss 
Williams, declared she had no use for the glass, and 
never used it, and had not concealed it in the spot 
where it was found. On being questioned further, 
she said she knew but one born thief in the whole 
school, and that one was Little Major. 

Little Major! Rudolphus and I rose up in wrath, 
and what iniluence we had with school board, super- 
intendent, teachers and patrons we used, and de- 
fended Little Major from suspicion, beside rendering 
Miss Williams so unpopular that she resigned and 


‘left the place. 


Pearl White took Mrs. Babcock’s place in our 
kitchen. Pearl was young, and I soon saw she did 
not dote upon Major. She never left her room un- 
locked for one minute, after the first week, when she 
was.out of it. This was an insult to us all, and we 
soon got rid of her. Not too soon, however, for we 
missed a set of solid silver teaspoons and my moth- 
er’s watch, the latter for the second time. 

We decided to take our meals out and do without a 
housekeeper. Little Major was still the universal 
favorite, but it began to seem as if everybody was 
born to cheat us. The clerk whom Rudolphus had 
considered incorruptible and uncorrupted could not 
account for deficit in the weekly money accounts, and 
the business lost a faithful man when we let George 
Merriam go—I will say that for him. Then another 
clerk was astonished when one day Rudolphus asked 
him for his key to the safe. Mr. Newton replied that 
he had not seen Rudolphus’s key, and had no knowl- 
edge of any save his own. 

' Rudolphus recollected that Joseph had taken his 
bunch of keys to unlock some part of the store ; so he 
inquired of Joseph in regard to the matter. Joseph 
had only unlocked the grain-room, as directed, and 
laid the keys on a barrel, while he stepped inside for 
some sacks of flour. 

“Did any one see you lay them down?” asked 
Rudolphus. 

“No one but Little Major,” returned Joseph; and 
then, after some hesitation, he added: “I have ben 
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thinkin’, Mr. Worden, that maybe that little chap is 
not all honesty. You see, I sit about in the store 
some, and Major goes here and there, and likes to 
hear the money drawers ring; and I’ve been told of 
his givin’ presents to a good many of the girls; and, 
if you'll stop to’think, seventeen isn’t quite so young 
as some, and Major would not be nearly so little if 
you took off his corduroys and put him into long 
parnts; and if you will search his trousers’ pockets 
now, quick, before he has had a chance to hide it, I 
believe you'll find that ’ere key.” 

“T’ll search them, and meanwhile, you dare to stir 
from that chair before I come back and I will have 
you arrested. Mr. Moore”’—to another clerk—“ you 
see to it that Joseph does not leave that spot. Never 
mind customers.” 

It had been several hours since the key was, ac- 
cording to Joseph’s account, taken from the ring, and 
when Rudolphus came home he learned that Little 
Major had gone to the country to spend the day with 
a friend. 

“ He came in half an hour ago,” I said, “ and asked 
permission to go. I gave it, and he ran up and 
changed his clothes —” 

“ Changed his clothes, did you say?” and Rudol- 
phus was upstairs like a flash. In a minute he stood 
before me again, with a pale face, and the hand which 
held the key to the safe, shook. 

“T found it in his pocket, Beth! We have been 
cheated, cheated by that little rascal. Come up stairs 
and we will search his room!” 


He hastily explained, and we went to Little Major's 


room. He had many boxes in which were boyish 
keepsakes. His trunk was locked. Without remorse 
Rudolphus broke it open. There we found the miss- 
ing spoons, my mother’s diamond ring, her watch, 
money, more money, more money, the marked bills 
which had not been before discovered, books, articles 
of value from the store, a gold chain belonging to 
Rudolphus, and many jewels of my own. 

When Little Major came home, Rudolphus, who 
had, in the mean time, not forgotten to release Joseph 
and reinstate Mr. Merriam, with suitable apologies to 
both, directed me to go into my room and shut the 
door, while he settled with the boy, which he did 
effectually, though the child denied everything—with 
the key to his own trunk in his pocket. When confront 
ed with the open trunk and its contents he never 
quailed, but his eyes filled with tears and his lips quiv- 


- ered as he affirmed that he knew not where the things 


came from. At this juncture Rudolphus observed 
a long-pointed iron protruding from the innocent 
lad’s pocket. 

“What is this?” he demanded. 

Major handed it to him. Rudolphus laid a de- 
termined hand on the boy’s shoulder, not far from his 
throat. Major turned pale. 

“Tell me immediately what this is for.” 

“To—to—to break open the safe, if I can’t make 
the key turn, just as they do in books.” 

“And what will you do with the money?” 


“T was going to take Grace Hathaway and skip to 
Canada, just as they do in books.” 

“And if you fail?” 

“Why, they will try me in court and send me to 
prison, and the girls will all write to me, just as they 
did to that fellow who killed his mother, and bring 
me cakes and cigars, just as they do in books.” 

“And what then?” 

“O, I shall be too weak to work, and the men will 
all love me and pet me, the Governor will pardon 
me pretty soon, just as he does —” 

“ Does not do in books.” 

“O, yes, he will if I don’t have to put on long pants— 
that would make me look so much older, you know; 
they will let me out if they are managed right. See 
how I managed everybody here, just by making be- 
lieve I loved them—all but Miss Williams, with the 
infernally sharp eyes. She may look out for trouble. 
one of these days, if I do not goto prison. I’ll burn 
her house down, I’ll steal her things, I’ll shoot her 
dead, I will!” 

“How about Mrs. Babcock? Did you hide the 
watch in her room?” 

“Yes. What a fool she was not to tell upon me. 
She knew I stole it, saw me when I took it, caught 
me at it; but she is an old fool, just like you and 
Aunt Beth.” 

“And Martha Hanna?” 

“Martha did not know the money was in the 
drawer, and was too proud todefend herself. Martha’s 
a brick!” 

“ Major, I shall buy you a through ticket for Sirocco 
Center. You will take yourself away from my house 
and out of my sight.” 

“All right. Give me some money to spend. I’d 
like to take Grace along. I could make her go if I 
kissed her a few times; but I do not know as she’s 
worth the trouble. I hate to go back to Auntie Bell 
and Sirocco Center. Auntie paid something to clear 
me of a trick I played just before I came away. But 
I suppose I may as well go there as anywhere.” 

Rudolphus saw him on board the western-bound 
train, and as I remarked in your hearing before, this 
little officer is at the head of his regiment. I never 
saw his equal, and hope never to see his double. He 
is, as I said, first in falsehood, first in mischief, and 
first in the fears of his family. 

—Elizabeth Ingram Hubbard. 


Who counts himself as nobly born 
Is noble in despite of place, 
And honors are but brands to one 
Who wears them not with nature’s grace. 


The prince may sit with clown or churl, 
Nor feel himself disgraced thereby ; 

But he who has but small esteem 
Husbands that little carefully. 


What though not bid to knightly halls? 
Those halls have missed a courtly guest; 
That mansion is not privileged 
Which is not open to the best. 
—Anon. 
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OOMPANY GIVING AND RECEIVING. 
SIMPLE AND ELABORATE COLLATIONS. 
For Indoor and Out-of-Door Entertainments. 


VI.—AFTERNOON RECEPTIONS. 
QUESTION frequently asked is, “How 
shall the invitation to an afternoon recep- 
tion be distinguished from that of the After- 
noon Tea, Kettledrum or Coffee?” The 
proper form for a reception invitation is an 
engraved visiting card having merely the date and 
hours written in the lower left-hand corner. The 
words “at home” appearing on many imitations are 
superfluous here, and the card reads as follows: 


| 
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Mrs. Samuel Harmon 


Thursday, Dec. Eighth, 
Four to Seven 


Because of the shortness of the afternoon, occa- 
sionally, in midwinter, the hour named is three o’clock 
instead of four. Sometimes, also, for the sake of 
avoiding acrush when the reception is to be urus- 
ually large, a portion of the cards are written from 
“three to six,’ and the remainder “four to seven.” 
This device is only partially successful, however, as 
those bidden first oftentimes arrive en masse about 
five o’clock, at just the hour the later guests begin to 
come. One advantage gained is that it has the effect 
of thinning the parlors somewhat earlier. 

If the daughter of the house is in society, her card 
may be inclosed with her mother’s, also the cards of 
any other ladies who are to receive with them. 

As it is scarcely safe to count upon daylight later 
than five o’clock in the winter season, a reception 
from five to seven is of necessity by gaslight. But 
this should not be a matter for regret, for pretty 
rooms never seem more attractive than as one comes 
in from the sharpness of a winter’s day to warmth 
and cheer and brilliant light. Sometimes, indeed, on 
a dark day, the artificial light seems to exert a mag- 
ical influence. Not only do the rooms and the toilets 
of the ladies appear to better advantage, but in some 
inexplicable way it stimulates conversation, and puts 
every one in good humor. Its effect is apparent in 
the dining-room also. The cut glass sparkles with 
unwonted brilliancy, the napery takes on a more 
satiny finish, and the silver gleams more brightly 
than in the prosaic light of day. 

If the dining-room is a large one, a pretty effect 
may be obtained by placing an extension table in the 
center, and arranging small tables, seating from four 
to six guests, about the sides of the room. Two 
ladies, one at either end of the large table, will pour 
the coffee, and tea or chocolate, as the case may be. 


The size of this table must, of course, be governed 
somewhat by the dimensions of the room and the 
number of guests to be accommodated at one time at 
the small tables. If an extension table of ordinary 
size is used, two or three leaves should be sufficient. 
Upon this table the various viands will be attractively 
arranged, together with piles of fresh napkins and 
dishes needed in relaying the small tables. If there 
is a chandelier in the center of the room, it may be 
utilized in arranging an effective centerpiece. To 
the top of the chandelier several long, delicate ropes 
of smilax are attached which, extending to the table, 
terminate at equi-distant points from the center in a 
bunch of flowers. On one pretty table was a hand- 
some centerpiece of drawn work and elaborate em- 
broidery, all in white, on which rested a great bowl 
of pale yellow roses. The smilax ropes arranged as 
described, extended just beyond the centerpiece and 
were finished with alternate bunches of white and 
yellow roses. Not more than three or four of these 
ropes should be used or the effect will be heavy. 
Upon one occasion, where the strands of smilax were 
fastened to the table a half-blown water lily was laid, 
and the same flowers, in conjunction with maiden-hair 
ferns, formed the lovely centerpiece. Again, the 
chandelier was enveloped with maiden-hair ferns, and 
from the center hung a great ball formed entirely of 
white roses. Upon another table, where the decora- 
tions were entirely of green and white, were some 
novel and exceedingly pretty fairy lamps. Although 
arranged by a professional decorator in this instance, 
they may be easily duplicated at home. Ina shallow 
white saucer, containing a little water, a thin, white, 
frosted glass finger bowl was placed. From a crisp 
head of cabbage a few of the inner leaves were cut. 
These were then fitted inside of the bowl, in such a 
manner that the edges extended an inch or more 
above the sides of the bowl, and curved toward the 
center. In trimming the leaves to fit them to the 
bowl, the cutting was from the lower side, thus leav- 
ing the edges at the top in better shape. A little 
water was then poured into the bowl and‘sprays of 
maiden-hair fern tucked in between the bowl and the 
leaves. The saucer below was also filled with light 
sprays of the fern, some of them being arranged to 
stand about the sides of the bowl. When all was 
completed, a short, thick candle, attached to a weight, 
was laid in the center of the bowl and lighted. One 
will scarcely realize from the description how dainty 
an affair was fashioned from these homely materials. 
Here was a light which looked like a fairy’s lamp, in- 
deed, and one worthy of a place in Queen Titania’s 
bower. During the winter months, when flowers are 
so expensive, ribbons are sometimes used in place 
of the smilax ropes in arranging the center decora- 
tion, and if the colors are judiciously chosen they are 
often quite effective. Pale pink and heliotrope 
made a pretty combination in one instance, and 
the colors were matched in two dishes of the “spun 
silk” confectionery. These were placed near the 
ends of the table, and, as they were not offered to 
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guests, were evidently employed merely for decora- 
tive effect. 

Two or three well-trained servants will be needed 
in the dining-room, and, with the supervision of the 
ladies at the large table, should be able to accom- 
plish the serving very comfortably. As it is desirable 
to keep the large table intact as long as possible, the 
maids are often instructed not to disturb the viands 
arranged here until the latter part of the afternoon. 
Duplicate dishes are passed to the guests, and the 
table thus remains fresh throughout the reception. 

In case the dining-room is small, chairs may be 
placed about the sides of the room and the small 
tables dispensed with in order to accommodate a 
larger number of guests. Under-these circumstances 
it will be wise to simplify the menu so as to do away 
with the necessity of using forks. A favorite menu 
for an affair of this kind is a cup of bouillon with 
toasted wafers, or tea or coffee, with thin bread and 
butter, or a sandwich, olives, and salted nuts; then, 
for the next course, ices, with fancy jellies, preserved 
ginger, or fruit salad and cake. 

It is always well to have some responsible person 
in charge of affairs in the kitchen, as the best of ser- 
vants in case of an unexpected contretemps are apt to 
lose their heads. In our large cities there are, of 
course, caterers who may be employed to assume en- 
tire supervision of both dining-room and kitchen, and 
should the hostess avail herself of such service, her 


responsibility extends little beyond the planning of 


her menu and the arrangement of her rooms. But 
there are some drawbacks to this arrangement aside 
from the additional expense which it entails. To 
many ladies home cookery is preferable to the best 
efforts of a caterer, and the assistance of friends and 
the servants of the house is far more satisfactory to 
them than the service which he would provide. If, 
on the other hand, it should seem impracticable to 
prepare all of one’s refreshments in the house, there 
are always certain things which may be ordered out- 
side, and whose excellence may be relied upon. It 
is often better to order one’s ices, as they may then 
be had in attractive forms, or served in dainty cups in 
which they remain perfectly frozen for an incredible 
length of time. 

In many cities, Women’s Exchanges, church guilds 
and other charitable organizations not only solicit 
orders for cooking, but are willing to take the entire 
responsibility of these occasions. One instance of 
this kind—a large and successful summer reception— 
comes to mind where the entire entertainment was 
conducted by a Young Ladies’ Charity Society. All 
of the viands were prepared outside and conveyed to 
the house a few hours before the reception. Coffee, 
chocolate and claret cup were prepared’ during the 
afternoon as needed. The decorations throughout 
the entire house were exceptionally tasteful, and it 
transpired later on that two of the girls who had 
taken possession of the house in the morning had ar- 
ranged them. 

There seems to be little that is new in the way of 


refreshments to offer upon these occasions. Sand- 
wiches may be plain bread-and-butter folds, or may 
contain any good filling, such as sweetbreads, oysters, 
chicken or cress. Brown-bread folds commonly con- 
tain a highly seasoned preparation of fish resembling 
caviare, which is prepared by rubbing the yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs to a paste with melted butter, adding 
lemon juice, salt and cayenne, and last, the finely- 
minced fish, mixed with a little parsley. 

A new salad which will be valued for its novelty, 
combines chicken, sweetbreads, mushrooms and cel- 
ery. To two chickens, use two fine sweetbreads and 
one small can of mushrooms. The chicken is pre- 
pared as usual, being stewed till tender, and, when 
cold, cut in small pieces with a sharp knife. The 
sweetbreads should be cleansed, soaked in cold water 
a few moments, then stewed in boiling, salted water 
till tender. Blanche them by throwing them into ice 
water, and, when cold, dry them and cut fine. Drain 
the mushrooms and cut in tiny dice. Dress all with 
a French dressing made of three tablespoonfuls of oil 
and one generously-measured tablespoonful of vine- 
gar, a saltspoonful of salt and a pinch of cayenne 
pepper. Allow this to stand on ice while preparing 
the celery. When the celery has been cut, mix with 
the other ingredients and dress with a mayonnaise. 
About seven heads of celery will be required for this 
amount of chicken. 

The following fruit jelly will be found very attract- 
ive upon the table, and an excellent accompaniment 
to frozen pudding or plain ice cream : 

Fruit Jelly. 

One can of sliced pineapple, two oranges, two lemons, 
one-half box of Nelson’s gelatine, one cupful of cold 
water, one cupful of boiling water, one and one-half cup- 
fuls of granulated sugar. Soak the gelatine in the cold 
water for twenty minutes. Cut the pineapple in small 
dice and stew in its own juice with one-fourth cupful of 
the sugar until tender. Pare and cut the oranges in small 
pieces and sprinkle part of the sugar over them. Add to 
the soaked gelatine the remainder of sugar, the lemon 
juice and boiling water. Strain over the cooked pine- 
apple and set aside until cool. Stir well, then beat in the 
orange, and set aside several hours to harden. A pretty 
effect is obtained by dividing the jelly before it begins to 
set into three equal parts, and coloring one a delicate pink 
and another pale green. Pour into shallow pans, and when 
firm cut into cubes and arrange prettily in a glass dish. 

Another ornamental dish which may be used for 
the same purpose is fruit salad, and the following 
gives an exceptionally fine recipe for preparing it: 
Fruit Salad. 

One quart of strawberries, one and one-half dozen small 
or one dozen large oranges, one can of grafed pineapple, 
one large cocoanut (grated), sugar as required. Pare and 
with a sharp knife cut the oranges in small bits. Do not 
chop them, as this presses out too much of the juice. Stir 
two or three tablespoonfuls of sugar into the pineapple and 
arrange it with the oranges in alternate layers in the bowl 
in which it is to be served. Sprinkle plenty of sugar over 
the oranges, and scatter a few well-sweetened strawberries 
throughout the dish, reserving a few of the nicest for the 
top. Sprinkle the grated cocoanut, mixed with powdered 
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sugar, over the top and dot with strawberries. Mix the 


salad shortly before it is needed. 

The delicate sponge cake known as “ angel’s food,” 
is now baked in many small shapes. One of the 
prettiest looks like a slice of muskmelon, and the 
yellow frosting with which the sides are coated en- 
hances the resemblance. Angel’s food and fruit 
cake are the “standbys,” other varieties being added 
as suits the taste or convenience of the hostess. 
There seems to be, of late, a decided preference for 
small cakes. A fruit cake often served on these oc- 
casions is very nice, though not as rich or as trouble- 
some to make as the regulation black cake. 

Simple Fruit Cake, 

One pint of granulated sugar, one very scant cupful of 
butter, four eggs (leaving out the whites of two), one cup- 
ful of milk, one tablespoonful of cloves, one generous 
tablespoonful of cinnamon, one cupful of dried currants, 
one-half cupful of seeded raisins, one-half cupful of finely 
shredded citron, two teaspoonfuls baking powder, and 
three and one-half cupfuls of flour. Mix butter and sugar 
to a cream, add beaten yolks and spice, then milk and 
part of the flour, then beaten whites. Stir the baking 
powder into the flour. Reserve one cupful to mix with 
fruit. Beat in the rest, then add the floured fruit. Bake 
in small tins of any desired shape, and utilize the whites 


left over for frosting. Pa 
— Sara lgwick. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S OHRISTMAS. 


Grandmothers’s off in Southland, 
In life’s happiest heyday, 

Her thoughts have gone a Maying, 
On this chill December day. 


She thinks not of the knitting 
Her feeble fingers hold; 
No longer is she weary, 
No longer faint and old. 


She smiles, for now she hears the 
Bells and iaughter thro’ the snow; 
Friends are gathering to the Christmas-tide 
Of fifty years ago. 


Gay George and bonnie Bessy, 
Sweet Margery and Jim, } 
Once more her pulse beats faster, 
As she shyly welcomes him. 


In her dream she greets full many 
To the door who gayly glide; 

But her heart is with the one who asks, 
“ Will she be his bonnie bride ?”’ 


Their daughter’s child sits playing 
Christmas music, sweet and low, 

And it mingles with her musings, 
As the memories come and go. 


Touch the ivory keys but softly; 
Let her dream of other years, 

When her life was filled with music, 
And her heart too gay for tears ; 


When the silver hair was golden, 
And the dim eye, blue .1d bright, 
With the memories, sweet and olden, 
Grandmother is young to-night. 
—Emma Crane Howe. 
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OHRISTMAS NOVELTIES IN GLASS. 


USEFUL AS WELL AS ORNAMENTAL. 


DD, yet attractive, useful, yet 
ornamental, tasty, yet inex- 
pensive, is the style present 
the average mind tries to 
evolve. The thrifty woman 
contrives all sorts of novel- 

ties at little outlay, yet their ingenuity is pleas- 

ing, as differing so materially from the generality 
of offerings. Presents must necessarily be varied; 

there is the housewife, the head of the family, a 

brother and gentleman friend, a sister and girl friend ; 

and for each something different is required. 

An article in common use is a table gong or bell; 
of course, one can be bought of silver, bronze or the 
baser metals. A decided ornament for the table, in 
both appearance and sound, is a home-made gong of 
glass. Any glazier will be able to cut it. Pretty de- 
signs are circular, crescent-shaped or triangular. Bev- 
eled glass is most desirable, but ordinary glass will 
answer. If cut in the shape of a circle, a ciameter of 
four inches is sufficient > if of a crescent, let it be five 


‘inches from tip to tip on the straight; if a triangle, 


each side of five inches makes a pretty size. Havea 
hole pierced in the top; buy a small wire stand, and 
swing the glass by a narrow ribbon bow therefrom, 
then procure a small glass mallet or rubber drum- 
stick, and when the glass is struck by this a sweet, 
musical note rings out. If one is artistically inclined, 
the gong can be decorated by a dainty spray of flow- 
ers, or an appropriate motto. What housekeeper will 
not be pleased with this Christmas gift? 

A glass box is no longer a novelty, but, according 
to King Solomon, “ there is nothing new under the 


-sun.” Old ideas, then, must be robed in new gar- 


ments, in order to give thema place. So with the 
glass box. Where it was formerly used fora lady’s 
boudoir, by a little manipulation it can be made to 
stand a gentleman in good taste. For the elderly 
man who prefers to shave himself rather than take 
his turn in a barber’s chair, a shaving box is suitable, 
and it adds to his comfort as well as to the appear- 
ance of his shaving stand or table. If living in a 
small town where these sets of glass are not procur- 
able, the pieces can be easily cut by a glazier or 
frame maker who possesses a diamond. 

For a shaving box six pieces of glass are required; 
two pieces 5 by 9 inches for bottom and cover, two 
pieces 3 by 9 inches for the long sides, and two pieces 
3 by 5 inches for the short sides. No. 4 or 5 ribbon 
is to be used for the binding; care must be taken to 
pull the ribbon taut, especially at the corners, and to 
sew with strong, invisible stitches. Sewing is neces- 
sary only at the corners, as the tightness of the bind- 
ing keeps the sides in place. After each piece is 
bound, all are blindstitched together until the box is 
finished. The cover can be ornamented with a tiny 
rosette or bow, if desired, at each corner. This is the 
ordinary glass box, and to dress it in the new clothes 
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of a shaving box, little is requisite. Diagonally across 
the cover, on the inside, tack a piece of ribbon at 
both edges; through this slip a piece of chamois skin 
for polishing the razor. Next make two little pockets 
of silk, the same shade as the ribbon binding, and tack 
one side to the upper edge of each short side of the 
box. In one pocket place a piece of magnesia, in the 
other a piece of alum. Across the bottom, the short 
way, sew a piece of ribbon, allowing one inch full- 
ness; under this slip the shaving paper, made from 


tissue paper, and cut in uniform size; the razor’ 


can bé placed on the papers. Here, in small com- 
pass, lies everything necessary for the comfort and 
convenience of a shave. Is it not calculated to give 
pleasure? 

For a young man, a box for neckwear is an appro- 
priate offering. The box must be large enough to 
permit of the ties being placed therein without fold- 
ing. For this the size of the pieces should be: the 
cover and bottom 9 by 14 inches, the long sides 5 by 
14 inches, and the short ones 5 byg inches. The box 
itself is made as the shaver’s box, the finish differs. 
Attach to one short side a little silk pocket, and if 
handy with the needle or brush, etch or paint cuff 
buttons, collar buttons and shirt studs thereon, to 
show its use. For the other short side make a pad of 
the same color silk, put two layers of perfumed wad- 
ding in it, and tuft. This had better be tacked to at 
least three sides of the binding of the box. In this 


cushion are to be placed the gentleman’s scarf-pins. 


The neckties can thus occupy the entire box, and 
need not be rumpled by the searching for a button or 
stud which will get lost if it has not a place of its own. 
In every case the cover of the box can be painted, 
or a Christmas greeting can be traced in illumined 
paint, to add to the beauty as well as the suggestive- 
ness of the gift. 

A triangular shaped box for “pins and rings and 
golden things,” makes a pretty trifle for a girl. This 
box, of course, requires but five pieces, top and bot- 
tom, and three sides the same size, as an equilateral 
triangle presents the most symmetrical appearance. 
The size of this box depends upon the quantity of 
jewelry the friend possesses; but the average size 
makes the two triangles six inches each way, and the 
three oblong sides 4 by 6 inches. Besides the rib- 
bon binding, all this box requires is a pad to fit the 
bottom of the box, to prevent the jewelry from be- 
coming scratched. 

A letter rack makes a dainty gift for either a lady 
or gentleman. One regulates the size of the glass, 
according to the sex, as a gentleman’s mail comes in 
larger envelopes than a lady’s. Two pieces of glass 
are required; if for a gentleman, 7 by 9 inches and 
7 by 4% inches. If fora lady, 5 by 7 inches, and 5 
by 3 inches. Across the upper half of the larger 
glass, paint a spray of forget-me-nots, pansies (for 
thought), or ferns and feathery grasses; else, in fancy 
lettering of paint or metallic fluid, write, “Many a 
thought from many a land,” and on the smaller glass 
finish the couplet by adding, “Sent to me by a lov- 


ing hand.” If the upper glass is painted, the lower 
must correspond.* To connect the two pieces of glass 
in order to make the portfolio, little work is neces- 
sary; have holes bored in the upper corners of the 
smaller glass, and at a corresponding height in the 
larger, join by a thin gilt chain about three inches 
long, have holes bored in the lower corner of both 
pieces, and one in the center (along the bottom 
edge) of both. These are to be joined by gilt rings. 
The mounting is optional. The rack can be placed 
on a gilt or wire easel and stand on a desk, or, by 
having holes bored in the two upper corners of the 
larger piece, it can be suspended by a gilt chain. 
Should one so desire, ribbon can be used throughout 
where the connections are made, instead of chains 
and rings. 

Who would imagine that a broken window pane, or 


'a cracked picture glass, could be put touse? Yet 


every’ one of the articles herein described can be 
made from these heretofore useless things. 
—Mrs. Bertha R. Proskauer, 
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AT OHRISTMAS-TIME. 


“ What, ho!” the toiling traveler cries; 
“ What mean the joyous sounds I hear, 
The songs that seek the starlit skies, 
A story told in accents clear ! 


** Why chime the bells from every tower 
And why thus shines a happy light 

In every eye, as hour by hour 
Day hastens on to meet the night ? 


“The world is still a haunt of woe, 
And sin in secret places hides, 

And still the tender heart must know 
Where sorrow stings and pain abides.” 


“ The world, in truth, O weary soul 
Forgets not sorrow, shame nor pain; 
But these are not of life the whole, 
And earth but waits Love’s gentle reign. 


“*T pray you listen to the song 
That thrills the shining, resonant skies, 
A song whose message, sweet and strong, 
Proclaims the joy of sacrifice. 


“‘Good-will to men, and on earth, peace!’ 
That these shall be, the Christ was born; 
That sorrow’s self may find release, 
And death be of its terrors shorn. 


** Sin wounds the soul but Christ has grace; 
The faltering heart receives His power, 
And whoso seek His pitying face 
Shall learn of pardon in that hour. 


* Lift up, lift up the voice on high; 
Give of your strength to peal the bell! 

Break forth, break forth in joyous cry, 
Make haste the blesséd news to tell! 


‘Let worlds on worlds the chorus swell, 
For Christ has lived and died for them ; 
Yet still He lives—Emmanuel ! 
Still rests His star o’er Bethlehem.” 
—Adelaide Citley Waldron, 
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SOME GERMAN OHRISTMAS DAINTIES 


INTRODUCED INTO YANKEE LAND. 


VER the sea from the Fatherland 
came a timid little German bride, 
to begin the home-making in a 
new world. People, customs, 
language, all were strange, but 
with the conviction born of a 
long line of sturdy ancestors, 
that none but the German way 
was the right way, she struggled 
on through difficulties and dis- 
couragements until the little 
household was firmly established 
on the true German plan. One 
of her infallible maxims demand- 
ed a special menu for each feast 
day, whereon certain confections 

were partaken of that could not properly be admitted 


at any other season, and friends and neighbors were’ 


always favored with a share of her good things; as 
when, on Mardi Gras, a dish of strange doughnut- 
like cakes filled with jelly came tous, with the accom- 
panying note: 

“ Please excuse that I have the honor to send you some 
little cakes. We eat them at home to-day, but mine are 
not very well.” 

But Christmas is the German. feasting time far 
excellence, and preparations for the joyful event were 
in progress for days beforehand, as late into the night 
the little Aausf/rau and her patient spouse beat and 
stirred, and grated and rolled, till all the ingredients 
of the famous marzipan were formed into a luscious 
whole, and the ¢heekonfekt and makronen \aid out in 
tempting rows. 

When we remonstrated with the tired little woman 
for undertaking so much extra labor, she answered : 
“Oh! but we eat them only to Christmas, and one 
must—we do it a/ways in the Fatherland”; and the 
wistful eyes filled with tears at thought of the dear 
ones so far away. 

The marzipan is specially a part of the German 
Christmas. Each house-mother teaches the compo- 
sition of it to her daughters before they leave the 
home nest, and many happy memories cluster around 
the familiar name. Here are some of our little 
bride’s recipes : 

Marzipan. 

One pound of sweet almonds and two ounces of bitter 
almonds must be blanched and grated very fine; then add 
one pound of fowdered sugar and two tablespoonfuls of 
rosewater, just enough to moisten the ingredients so they 
may be kneaded with the hand. When the mass can be 
formed into a ball, it is kneaded sufficiently. Let it stand 
awhile, then cut slices from this ball and roll out about 
one-fourth inch thick, taking care to sprinkle the board 
and rollingpin with powdered sugar to prevent sticking. 
Cut out fancy shapes with a cake cutter—stars, hearts, or 
other devices. Cut strips from a plain piece, moisten the 
edges of the fancy shapes with rosewater, and fasten the 


strips on to them like the rims of a tart, printing the rims 
with a knife, in any style desired. If the strips break in 
handling, they can be easily fastened together by moist- 
ening with rosewater. Bake these shapes on a doard 
covered with paper and sprinkled with sugar. There 
must be something under the board to raise it up from 
the bottom of the oven. The heat should be moderate, 
and when slightly browned, the cakes are done. Fill 
them (while hot) with the following mixture, which must 
be prepared beforehand: One pound and a half of pow- 
dered sugar, the juice of a large lemon, and two table- 
spoonfuls of rosewater, all stirred slowly together for one 
hour, till the mass looks quite clear. Should it grow 
hard, add more rosewater. After filling the cakes, do not 
remove them from the board on which they were baked, 
till they are cool. 

Theekonfekt. 

Prepare the grated almonds, with sugar and rosewater 
in exactly the same manner and proportions as for :zarzi- 
pan, but, instead of rolling out, break off little bits, and 
form into fruit-like shapes with the hands, using rosewater 
whenever necessary. Then, with a piece of cotton dipped 
into cochineal or other coloring matter, tint one side in 
imitation of a tiny rosy-cheeked apple, a pear, or other 
fruit, and insert a stem to make them appear more natural. 
Piled upon a pretty dish, with a few green leaves to set 
them off, they are very dainty and tempting. 

—H. N. Foster. 


Original in Goop 
VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 

An oyster is the best bait for a rat-trap. 

A grain of salt will often make cream whip. 

Salt added to cooked fruit, especially in pies, in- 
creases the flavor. 

Nothing takes the soreness from bruises and sprains 
as quickly as alcohol. 

Old loose kid gloves, worn when ironing, will save 
many Callous places on one’s hands. 

Never iron black cotton stockings, as the heat 
fades them rapidly. Dry them in the shade. 

See that the lamp wicks are turned down after 
trimming, else the lamps will be covered with oil. 

If raised dough is kept several days upon the ree, 
the last baking will be much better than the first. 

If the water in which onions are boiled is changed 
once or twice, the vegetable is much more healthful. 

A pinch of salt added to a glass of milk makes it 
not only more palatable to many, but more easily 
digested. 

Circles of felting, pinked or scalloped, are invalu- 


‘ able to put between choice china plates when piled 


in the closet. 


If one’s hands perspire easily, when doing delicate 
work, they should be bathed in a few drops of cologne 
from time to time. 

Doughnuts and cookies, as well as crackers, can be 
freshened by heating them thoroughly in a moderate 
oven, after which they should be cooled in a dry 


place before serving. 
—Helen Topliff: 
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AWL IN A NUTSHELL. 
PEANUTS, SLIPPERS AND SO FORTH. 

“How much a man is like old shoes! 
For instance, both a sole may lose, 
Both have been tanned, both are made tight 
By cobblers. Both get left and right ; 
Both need a mate to be complete, 
And both are made to go on feet. 
They both need healing; oft are sold, 
And both in time shall turn to mold. 
With shoes the last is first; with men 
The first shall be the last; and when 
The shoes wear out, they’re mended new; 
When men wear out, they’re men dead, too. 
They both are trod upon, and both 
Will tread on others, nothing loath. 
Both have their ties, and both incline 
When polished in the world to shine.” 

—» HO of the fair readers of Goop House- 
KEEPING has noticed any resemblance 
between a slipper and a peanut? Last 
year a member of the writer's household 
received a sample copy of a small paper— 

the name of which is not now recalled—contain- 
ing an item describing a simple holiday souvenir, 
a home-made Christmas card, which, despite its sim- 
plicity, may afford a novelty in the way of extending 
the holiday compliments of some good housekeeper. 

Select two peanuts as nearly of a size and shape as 
possible—which selection, by the way, is not so easily 


made as might be supposed—one side of each to re- 


semble the bottom, heel and toe of a slipper. On 
the opposite, or upper side, make an opening of the 
shape of that admitting the foot in aslipper. Re- 
move the meat. Bind the cut edges with soft, pliable 
silk cut on a bias, and of sufficient depth to reach to 
the bottom of the miniature slipper, forming a lining 
to it. Make holes in the shells with a coarse needle, 
in which to take the stitches, before attempting to 
sew on the silk—sewing once around on the wrong 
side of the silk will be sufficient; then turn the silk 
over, forming binding and lining. Finish the top of 
the slipper with a tiny bow, or rosette, made as full 
as possible, of very narrow ribbon. Attach the fin- 
ished slippers, side by side, to a card on which an 
appropriate sentiment has previously been inscribed. 
A gilt-edged correspondence card answers the pur- 
pose nicely, and any one of artistic propensities can 
embellish it with a suitable inscription. 

Last year, being unable to accept an invitation to 
Christmas dinner on account of a sprained foot, I 
sent one of these to my would-have-been hostess, with 
Cinderella’s sole-felt regrets. 

Another friend received from the same source a 
similar card, bearing on the reverse side an apology 
for so insignificant a gift, couched in this language: 

This, my poor gift, you'll please excuse, 

For though I’d the world from which to choose, 

And sought for something you might use, 

Nought could I find—but just these shoes. 
New Year’s day still another friend received one, but 
with a more pretentious expression of friendship and 


goed will, Cinderella’s Pegasus having had time for 
a more extended flight than that at first attempted : 
As fairy footsteps softly fleet 
In elfin frolic’s mazy dance, 
So softly may Time’s slippered feet 
Along the New Year's maze advance. 
If slowly, swiftly, ebbs his glass, 
If he should creep, or if he flies, 
May he with scythe averted pass, 
Nor rend asunder friendships “es / 
Though doo¢s he not, old Father Time, 
Of what we wish, or would refuse, 
He’ll grant, I hope, the wish ia rhyme, 
I send you with these petite shoes. 

To this New Year's card was attached a tiny calen- 
dar, thus making it of three-fold value—sentimental, 
ornamental, and useful. 

A hint from Cinderella’s muse to the lords of cre- 
ation may not come amiss when, later on, St. Valen- 
tine would seek a wel/-fitting medium whereby to in- 
dicate the feelings of his heart éoewards the adorable 
Peggy, Miss Allie Gator, or whoever may be the sole 
object of his affections (especially if he be not over- 
shoer of the footing he holds in her regards). The 
Seat of expressing the emotions tugging at his heart- 
strings, thereby securing a foothold in the fair inamo- 
rata’s affections, Aee/ happily accomplish by the trans- 
mission of one of these slipper-cards, accompanied 
by a sentiment worded somewhat in this wise : 

My love is not gauged by the inch,—or the pole, 
Nor yet by the rood,—nor the yard; 

But by feet it is measured—or at least by my so/e— 
The standard * of the worthy bard. 

My heart is not subject to Cupid’s mad freaks, 
But by St. Crispin’s az/ ’tis held fast; 

It holds to the adage of the ancient Greeks, t 
And like the shoemaker, “* sticks to the /as¢.”” 

My heart pitapat, like a slippered foot beats, 
As it vows that love’s “es shall never relax 

Lf you spurn not the offering now laid at your feet, 
But the longer they the more strong will they wax. t 


—L. C. E. 


Compiled for Goop HouséKEEPING. 


LITERARY LITTER. 


Shyness has nothing whatever to do with self-conscious- 
ness or deceit. 


Thick skin is, indeed, our moral clothes, and without it 
we are not fit to be seen in civilized society. 


One consolation that shy folks can take unto themselves 
is that shyness is certainly no sign of stupidity. 


Never do anything that you need be ashamed of, and 
then you never need be ashamed of anything you do. 
—Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 


*** 1d still be measured by my soul, 
The mind's the standard of the man.”— Watts. 

t Apelles, the Greek painter, is said to have been the author of the 
saying, ‘* Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last.” 

+ Perhaps it will be perceived from the foregoing, that the subject 
so admirably treated of late in Goop HousgKEEPING, “The Feet 
and their Covering,” was not entirely exhausted—at least so it seems 
to one, who, like every other woman, claims her »rerogative—theright 
to the /as¢ word. 


‘ 
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OHRISTMAS OHUROH DECORATIONS. 
SomE PRAcTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
HILE in cities the decoration 
of churches is mostly given 
over to professional decora- 
tors, in villages, and even 
sometimes in smaller towns, 
Sy the work is done by the ladies 
mee of the church. With them it 


always an easy one. In such 
cases, there should be an ac- 


a scheme settled on. Frequently each worker in- 
sists upon carrying out her own especial ideas, and 
the consequence is, that there is no harmony in the 
decorations. There are incongruous combinations 
that strike the beholder disagreeably, whatever the 
designer may think of it. Any one who has had ex- 
perience in church dressing knows how often a con- 
flict of opinion has destroyed the harmonious effect 
of the whole. ‘Therefore in all such work there 
should be a settled plan, and an acknowledged head. 

Natural flowers should always be used, and these 
often come from hothouses. There is an exception, 
however, which is not objectionable, and which can 
be recommended when natural flowers are scarce. 
Paper lilies, when made of the paper on which 
ribbons are rolled, and which can be had in the 
stores for the asking, when mingled with red holly 
berries, have a beautiful effect tied among green. 
Cut out the leaves first, after the pattern of a lily 
leaf, fold them slightly down the middle, which gives 
them strength, wrap around a piece of wire a small 
piece of cotton wool, and cover it with green tissue 
paper. Tie tothis the stamens, and then tie on the 
proper number of petals. Buds are easily formed, 
shaped out of cotton wool, and covered with green 
tissue paper. When there is a sufficiency of natural 
flowers, paper lilies will not be resorted to for church 
decoration, though they are pretty always in the house. 

Red and white are the proper colors for Christmas. 
Red roses, geraniums, camellias, and carnations; 
and for white flowers—roses, lilies, camellias, hya- 
cinths, and crysanthemums. Red holly berries are 
always pretty for certain parts of the church. 

Forgreen—ivy, cedar, box, holly and palmsare used ; 
but mistletoe is not employed. Green moss makes a 
good background for crosses and wreaths. Immor- 
telles are sometimes used, and the red look well 
mingled with green leaves. 

Stars, wreaths, triangles, anchors, crosses, texts, 
and banners, are all employed in church decoration. 
A flower screen placed at the entrance of the church 
is very effective, and also looks well in the chancel. 

It is usually considered that the pillars need no 
other decoration than the green. They can be 
simply entwined, either crossed or plain, or else 
garlanded from pillar to pillar. Long sprays of ivy 


excellent effect. Some decorators first twine the 
pillars with thin rope, then stick in twigs thick 
enough to cover it. This is very troublesome. The 
best plan is to procure cord of the proper size, and 
secure the twigs to this with small pieces of thin wire, 
such as is sold in rolls, and then entwine the pillars. 

The pulpit can be decorated in various ways. It 
can be garlanded with red and white flowers, mingled 
with green leaves, or garlanded only at the sides, 
and a large cross of similar flowers in front. The 
panels of the pulpit can be outlined with ivy, and 
into this red flowers introduced. This is simple 
and pretty. The effect is excellent when the lower 
part of the pulpit is embedded in a thick hedge of 
green, from which spring clusters of red flowers. 

The font may be fitted with red and white flowers, 
over which hovers a white dove; and the lower part 
should be wreathed with the same flowers and green 
leaves. Nothing is prettier than red and white roses 
for decorating the font. A new idea is to poise over 
the flowers a gold star, representing the Star of 
Bethlehem. Frequently no colored flowers appear 
in the decorations of the font, white alone being 
used. If the font is especially handsome, the only 
decoration is a thick white wreath laid on the top. 

The chancel looks better when decorated in har- 
mony with the pulpit ; and on what is known as “ the 
altar” in some churches, are placed vases of tall 
ferns. The railings of the chancel should be wreathed 
with green, mingled with red and white flowers. 
Flowers for church decoration, should not be massed 
too closely, as the effect is confusing and indistinct. 

Texts are made in various ways. Sometimes the 
letters are cut out of cardboard, and covered with 
flowers, leaves, and berries. A good plan is to cover 
them with green cloth before putting on the leaves. 
Moss makes a good covering for letters, relieved by 
red berries. The moss can be stuck on with strong 
gum, and the berries secured in the same way. 

Zinc is much used for texts for church decorations, 
for paintingon. It is sold in sheets, and is especially 
suitable for letters. It is easily cut into shapes, ,and 
can be tacked to the wall with zinc nails. White 
wadding, dusted over with frosted powder, has been 
used considerably of late for making letters. A good 
way to cut it is to draw the letters on white paper, 
and lay it over another sheet of white paper, which 
must be placed on the wadding; then take a pairof 
scissors and cut through the three thicknesses. 

The devices are best cut out in thin wood, and 
painted green, and then covered with the flowers. 
Red immortelles, bordered with white, are effective. 
When devices are thus ornamented, they should not 
be put too low down in the church. The great 
secret of church dressing is not to overcrowd, and to 
have harmony throughout. The effect should be 
carefully studied ; and to jumble a quantity of flowers 
together, without method, or without a preconceived 


plan, generally results in failure. 
—E. B. Cheesborough. 
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OUR SLEEPING-ROOMS. 
WELL VENTILATED BY JUDICIOUS COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 
** Let us make a litte chamber, | pray thee, on the wall; and let us 
set for him there a bed, and a table, and a stool, anda candlestick : and 
itshal! be when he cometh to us, that he shall turn in thither.’’ 
OW very simple were the furnish- 
ings, in this description of an 
Oriental bed-chamber! No 
stuffy carpets, woolen hangings, 
or carved furniture to catch the 
dust. If the chamber was 
“little,” it was on the wall, with 
the blue sky for a roof, and an 
awning for walls, so the prophet 
had plenty of fresh air all 
around him. As an enlightened 
American people, do we not pay 
too little attention to the places where we sleep? We 
build for ourselves pleasant and comfortable homes, 
with fine parlors, and other rooms, but oftentimes for- 
get or neglect the sleeping-room. The size of it, 
the outlook, whether sunny or not, the surroundings, 
whether healthy or otherwise, are overlooked. If 
father and mother have a large room, the children 
are put off with a small room in order to make the 
“ spare room” a little larger, or their room is on the 
shady side of the house. Let us have a pleasant 
room for the visitor if we can, but the children’s 
health and comfort should be looked after first. 

Look into the sleeping-room of the laborer, the 
clerk, the mechanic, where they spend from seven to 
nine hours of the twenty-four. Generally they are 
the smallest and most inconvenient rooms in the 
house ; on the shady side, with one window, preclud- 
ing any thorough ventilation. Even this one window 
may be so arranged that the wind will blow directly 
on the sleeper’s head, if left open at night. Perhaps 
there is a small closet where, for want of other room, 
soiled clothing, boots, shoes and other belongings 
are kept. Oftentimes a row of hooks on the wall is 
the only apology for a closet, and the clothing hung 
on them adds to the general stuffiness of the room. 
In this small, ill-ventilated room two grown persons 
sleep, with a baby or small child added—sometimes 
both. What wonder that the children are cross and 
have no appetite in the morning? How can the 
parents be fitted for their daily labor, after sleeping 
in such aroom? The boarding-houses are no better, 
especially among the cheaper class, many sleeping- 
rooms being hardly larger than a closet. 

In modern-built houses for rent, many have fancy 
porches, bay-windows, wonderful jig-saw trimmings, 
and two or three colors in the outside paint, until one 
scarcely knows which is house and which is trimming. 
Even here the sleeping-rooms are of little account, 
and are made of the room left over after the more 
important apartments are provided for. 


WHERE SHALL WE HAVE OUR SLEEPING-ROOM? 


The east side of the house is decidedly preferable, 
where the morning sun may shine in to, purify and 


cleanse the bedclothing; where we may behold the 
sun, “which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.” 
Next, the south or west, but never.the northern out- 
look, should be chosen. The latter may seem cool 
in,summer, but cannot be healthy without the sun. 
Invalids are often known to show marked improve- 
ment when moved from a north toasouth room. A 
young lady once slept in a bedroom which had no 
window opening directly out of doors, only one open- 
ing into a hall, and a transom over the door. She 


became seriously ill, was moved into a well-venti- 
lated room, and soon recovered. The physician in 
charge thought the cause of her illness was due to 
poor ventilation, and the lack of sunshine in the room. 


HOW LARGE OUGHT OUR SLEEPING-ROOM TO BE? 

Not less than fifteen feet square, with windows on 
two sides, and a fireplace, if it is possible to have oné. 

WHAT SHALL WE PUT INTO OUR SLEEPING-ROOM? 


Nothing that cannot be cleansed or renewed. The 
“ideal” sleeping-room will have neither paint nor 
paper on its walls. The woodwork will be of hard 
wood, finished in oil, or simply varnished. The walls 
should be finished in hard plaster and tinted; then 
they can be easily cleaned. The windows will be 
low and of large size, to let in all the sun and air pos- 
sible. The floor will be of hard wood, oiled or var- 
nished, and have the dust wiped up every day. There 
will be a fireplace, where a little fire on the hearth 
in cold weather will help ventilate, especially in case 
of sickness. We may have rugs on our floor as cheap 
or costly as our purses will allow, but the less we have 
the better the air. The draperies at the windows 
will be of thin washable material, and often washed. 
The furniture will be light, without carvings to catch 
the dust. Stuffed chairs, lounges and woolen hang- 
ings will not find a place here. A set bowl, with hot 
and cold water, is very convenient, but not always 
safe, therefore leave it in the bath-room; have a port- 
able one in the sleeping-room, and be on the safe side. 


WHAT KIND OF A BED SHALL WE HAVE? 


Shall it be feathers, hair, wool, cotton or excelsior ? 
Shall we have one mattress, or two? We all wanta 
soft bed, and at the same time a healthy bed. Every 
one’s preference for a foundation is a good wire- 
woven spring. A medium-thick, best-quality curled- 
hair mattress is the latest, made in two parts, one 
square in shape, the other to fill the remaining space. 
Once a week the square may be turned around, 
turned over the next week, the lower part turned over 
every other week and occasionally exhanged with 
the upper part so that the mattress wears evenly. 


HOW OFTEN SHOULD THE MATTRESS BE CLEANSED AND 
MADE OVER? 

Every year, perhaps. Certainly, if one has sick- 
ness, it ought to be. It should be well aired every 
day, and once a fortnight taken out of doors, where 
it can sun, and be beaten with a smooth, slender stick. 
The p!aces where it is tacked should be brushed with 
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a stiff brush, as well as the edges where the braid is 
sewed on. A covering made of unbleached cloth is 
useful to keep the mattress clean. It is slightly 
tacked so as to come off for occasional washing. 


WHAT ABOUT PILLOWS? 


Pillows should be made of the best feathers to be 
had, and we should go to reliable dealers for them. 
Many pillows purporting to be of first quality are 
“ doctored” with all sorts of rubbish to help fill up. 
Curled hair pillows are liked by many. ‘They need 
picking up and cleansing, as well as the feather 
pillows. 

WHAT OF THE BEDCOVERING ? 

Plenty of soft fleecy blankets are the “ ideal” bed- 
covering—light, warm and soft. What more could 
we ask? A pure white quilt looks daimty and seems 
most suitable for an outside covering. Let us do 
away with the old-time heavy quilts and comfort- 
ables. A patchwork quilt, be it ever so elaborate, 
or silk, or satin, in the “craziest design,” will never 
compare with a pure white quilt. 


WHERE SHALL WE SET THE BED? 


Away from the wall, and so arranged that we may 
go all around it without moving, for health’s sake and 
convenience in making. Physicians tell us that it is 
very unhealthy to sleep near the wall, on account of 
dampness for one thing; and another thing more 
serious is that one’s breath is thrown back to be in- 
haled again. An instance is related where a severe 
morning headache was cured (permanently) by simply 
moving the bed from near the wall into the middle of 
the room. A German scientist tells us “that we should 
always sleep with our heads toward the north pole. 
The next best position is east. It is equal to commit- 
ting suicide to lie with the head toward the south.” 


HOW LONG SHALL WE AIR OUR BED? 


Just as long as possible. A good way to air the 
clothes is to place two chairs at the foot of the bed, 
two or three feet away, then draw the clothes from 
the bed over them smoothly, leaving the mattress 
bare. In this way the mattress gets aired and the 
clothes have a better chance than when thrown over 
chairs. The pillows are beaten up and placed in 
the air, but not in the sun, as that makes them 
smell oily. 


HOW OFTEN OUGHT WE TO WASH OUR PILLOWS? 


They ought to be washed at least every spring. 
Take a pair or two at a time, as they may be spared, 
selecting a time when it promises fair weather. Put 
them in soak in nearly cold soapsuds, pushing them 
down under water from time to time, so as to get 
them all wet through ; then rinse in two clear waters, 
squeezing out all the water possible. Pin securely to 
the line. As soon as the ticking is dry at the top 
turn them, and continue to do this at intervals during 
the day It is better to hang them in the shade than 
in the sun. A brisk wind helps todry them. Should 
there come a rain before they are dry, lay them on 


top of the clothesbars before the kitchen fire. If 
they should smell badly, do not feel alarmed ; all un- 
pleasant odor will go away when they are hung out 
again in the air. While drying they should be patted 
and pulled in shape. It will take a number of days 
to dry them, and they should not be used under a 
month. If they need new ticks, now is the time to 
change them. Only the best ticking shou'd be used. 
Sew up the tick, leaving one end open. Take the 
pillow, when dry, into a shed, or where there is no air 
stirring to make the feathers fly. Carefully rip open 
the end, moving the pillow as little as possible. Have 
ready a stout needle and thread and baste the new 
and old tick{together ; then gently shake the feathers 
from the old into the new tick. After they are mostly 
out, unbaste and insert the hand for the remainder, 
then sew up the tick, over and over closely, and the 
work is done. 


HOW OFTEN SHALL WE WASH OUR BLANKETS? 


Some think it spoils blankets to wash them and do 
it seldom ; but it seems to me that wool absorbs more 
dirt than cotton, and ought to be washed. How 
often, depends on how much they are used. A good 
clear day, with some wind, will make the blankets 
dry quickly. Plenty of soft water should be used. 
If not available, then borax or ammonia should be 
added, and a good white soap, without rosin in it, 
as that makes blankets yellow. The soap should be 
dissolved in water beforehand. The suds should not 
be too hot or cold, but just comfortable to the hands, 
and should be just right before the blankets are put 
in, and no hot or cold water turned over them while 
in the tub. They should be rinsed until no soap 
remains in the water. They should not be rubbed 
on the board, but squeezed in the hands, and wrung 
in the same way. The wringer spoils the nap of the 
blanket. Two pairs of hands should wring, shake 
and hang on the line. The water that drips off 
should be squeezed out and the blankets be pulled 
into shape as they dry. When dry they should be 
folded and put under a heavy weight to press. 

Blankets washed for the first time should not* be 
mixed with others. There is an oil in them that must 
be washed out, or the blankets will always look 
streaked. It is much easier to cut them apart before 
washing, and sometimes one blanket is needed when 
two are not. All colored ribbon must be ripped off, 
or it will leave the blanket colored in spots. A good 
way is to take white zephyr worsted and buttonhole 
the edges. It looks neat and will last as long as the 
blanket. Make a strong suds of dissolved soap, hav- 
ing it just warm, not hot, and put in a blanket. ‘The 
suds will very rapidly disappear, nothing being left 
but dirty, greasy water. After soaking, put into an- 
other suds, and after squeezing through this, if it still 
looks dingy, put it into a third suds. If it is now 
clear, rinse in clean water until it looks white and 
soft. If washed rightly the first time it will always 
look well. 


—M. /. Plumstead. 
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SOME DAINTY BONBONNIERES. 


THEIR PREPARATION AND USES. 

HRISTMAS would not be 
Christmas without candy for 
the little children and also. 
those “of a larger growth.” 
No Christmas tree is com- 
plete without an abundance 
of these articles. The question is how to provide indi- 
vidual packages to put it in that will be an ornament 
to the’ tree. Cornucopias are so old-fashioned, and 
if we try to buy bonbonniéres for each one, the ques- 

tion of expense becomes a serious one. 

For the delicious home-made cream candies, glacé 
nuts, etc., and for candy bought in bulk, here are some 
dainty bonbonniéres fashioned out of tissue paper: 

A very pretty one can be made thus: Buy the 
small-sized paper ice cream boxes. Take one sheet 
of white and one of pink tissue paper. Cut off from 
the pink a piece long enough to reach down one side, 
across the bottom and up the other side of the box, 
leaving two inches over at eachend. It should be 
half the sheet of tissue paper in width. Fold this to- 
gether and cut so that each end will have pointed 
scollops two inches deep; open it out. Now crinkle 
the tissue by squeezing it up and drawing it through 
the hands till it looks like crape. Open this as wide 
as one side of the box. - Put it across the bottom and 
two opposite sides, leaving the points above the upper 
edge of the box. Fasten in place by using good mu- 
cilage or thick boiled paste. Prepare white tissue 
paper in the same way and place across the bottom 
and the other two sides. Use pink and white Tom 
Thumb ribbons for handles, and a piece of ribbon 
may be passed around the box and tied in a pretty 
bowononeside. Secure it with afew stitches through 


the box. Instead of a bow of ribbon, one side of the | 


box may be ornamented with a little bunch of tissue 
paper flowers, so easy to make. Place a waxed paper 
in the box before putting in the candy. 

Of course any pretty combinations of colors may 
be used instead of pink and white. Empty starch or 
cocoanut boxes, and paper packages of all kinds may 
be cut down and utilzed for these pretty bonbonniéres. 

A little three-cornered bonbonniére can be made 
thus: Cut from pasteboard two equilateral triangles 
four inches on a side; also three pieces of pasteboard 
four by two inches. Sew one triangle and the three 
oblongs together in the form of a three-cornered box. 
Cover the three sides with one long strip of crinkled 

‘tissue paper, and at the corner where the two ends 
meet fasten a little bow of Tom Thumb ribbon. 
Cover the second triangle with crinkled tissue paper 

on the upper side and plain white or glazed paper on 
the under. Fasten this on to the box, for a cover, at 

two corners by little bows of the ribbon. Place a 

sheet of white or oiled paper in the box before putting 
in the candies. 

Boxes of any other shape may be made in the same 

way —square or five-sided boxes, round or crescent- 


shaped. A very pretty one, though rather more diffi- 
cult to make, is a five-pointed star. For round and 
crescent-shaped boxes use cardboard for ‘the curved 
sides, as pasteboard is very apt to crack when bent. 
If there are any little kindergarteners in the family, 
they will be glad to weave little mats of delicately 
tinted paper to cover these boxes. 

Bonbonniéres may also be made of plain white or 
tinted cardboard, or heavy drawing paper. Lace the 
edges together with silk cord or floss of a pretty color. 
Decorate the sides and cover by painting on them 
little sprays of forget-me-nots, daisies, etc.; or they 
may have little sketches in pen and ink, or pencil, 
upon them. If the maker is not artist enough to copy 
a picture well, she can accomplish her end by using 
a bit of tracing paper—bought at any dealer in artists’ 
materials for five cents a sheet—and tracing some 
small design or figure from a magazine or book and 
transferring it to the cardboard to be decorated. 
“Line in,” or finish, with leadpencil or pen and ink. 
Of course the figure will be exactly opposite to the 
one from which it was copied, but that does not alter 
its beauty. For bonbonniéres designed for children, 
select humorous pictures if possible—animals dressed 
like human beings, and the like. A candy bag for 
these little folks can be made of a piece of unbleached 
muslin or cheese cloth, four by six inches, sewed in 
the shape of a bag, and marked “ XXX Corn Meal,” 
like a meal sack and tied with white cord. When the 
boy has eaten his candy he can use it for a marble bag. 

These little trifles are not hard to make, and do not 
take very much time. A good plan is to have ail the 
materials ready, and then engage the whole family, 
old and young, in their manufacture some evening. 
You will be surprised at the number and variety of 
the boxes that will be made, and besides you will 


have had a very enjoyable evening. 
—Agnes Chase. 
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A SONG FOR CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


O little children, joyful sing, 

Loud let your happy voices ring— 
’Tis Christmas in the morning! 
To all the earth the message, sweet, 
The “tidings good” again repeat— 
’Tis Christmas in the morning! 


And echo still the glad refrain 
First heard on Judah’s star-lit plain, 
On Christmas, in the morning, 
When shepherds, watching thro’ the night, 
Saw round them shine the wondrous light 
Of the first Christmas dawning. © 


They heard the angels saying then, 
“On earth be peace, good-will toward men ”’— 
Oh ! blessed Christmas morning! 
For you and me, as well as them, 
Was Jesus born in Bethlehem 
On Christmas, in the morning. 
* * * * * 
So loud your tuneful voices raise, 
To sing His mercy and His praise, 
On “ Merry Christmas” morning. 
—Annah L. Lear. 
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THE ATTIO AND ITS TREASURES. 


“ A low ceiled room 
A wheel and a reel and a great-brown loom.” 


any otherin the house, is 
full of memories of the 
past. The sun shines 
boldly in through the 
oval windows with sashes 
which radiate from a 
circle in the center, and 
then are subdivided into 
mall spaces set with imperfect 
all glass full of waves and flaws and 
bubbles. There are no carpets 

to fade, and the bright beams can 

-dart here and there, making their way through filmy 
’ -veils of cobwebs, peering among the folds of ancient 
‘garments, or brightening for an instant the tarnished 
gilt of an old picture frame, without let or hinderance ; 
although they can never penetrate quite to the dim, 
mysterious depths of the gloom in the further end 
where the row of old chests stand. Red chests, 
blue chests; cherry, oak, and cedar chests; chests 
with handles of glass, with knobs of wood or with 
brass rings hanging from lions’ mouths ; chests which 
came over in the Mayflower, and chests which were 
grandfather’s mother’s and grandmother's father’s ; 
and one which was made by the village carpenter 
with sundry siy compartments, for grandfather him- 
self, when he was a young man, and had his first suit 
-of “store” clothes, and his first love-letters to lock 
away from prying eyes. These great chests marshal 
a force of small ones, and of boxes and trunks—some 
-of the latter are hair-covered and studded with brass 
nails in complicated patterns, while in the center of 
the lid their owner’s initials were outlined with the 
same brass nails. The treasures of the attic are con- 
tained in these trunks and chests ; files of newspapers, 
-old account books and church records, packages of 
letters, ancient books; garments of quaint shapes 
and fabrics, from the waists of old ball dresses, and 
the wedding vests of four generations, to grand- 
father’s first pair of pantaloons, which had a funny 
story connected with them, running this way: His 
brother David, who was a year and a half older, had 
been promoted to pants, while he was yet in dresses. 
It was, he thought, an unjust proceeding, and he 
‘cried and cried, and begged for similar manly gar- 
ments, but in vain. So one morning, as the two 
were playing behind the barn, he coaxed David to let 
him try on the coveted breeches, and, once invested 
in them, ran as fast as his little legs could carry him, 
through the orchard, down the hill, over to a neigh- 
bor’s house, leaving David — who was a resolute 
little fellow, and would not, even in that strait, return 
to the ignominy of wearing dresses, and put on the 
garments his brother had discarded— to stand behind 
the barn in the sunshine until relief came. Grand- 
father, in the absence of his parents, was brought be- 


fore the bar of judgment, in the shape of his grand-— 


mother, who sentenced him to be soundly spanked 
and sent to bed; but he appealed. to a higher 
court — his grandsire, who revoked the sentence, and 
ordered a pair of breeches made for him without 
delay. There was no suitable material at hand, grand- 
mother argued. 

“Make ’em out of anything,” decreed grandsire. 
Hence the handing down of the funny little dark blue 
merino trousers lined with red flannel, and of the 
story, which might be entitled, “By Hook or by 
Crook.” 

There are old masquerade costumes in the drawers 
of those chests, and boxes of trinkets, and white kid 
slippers of a by-gone fashion, and broad belts and 
huge buckles and tall combs; and a roll of tiny little 
garments yellow with age. Dainty stitches were set 
in them with loving precision, and little sprigs and 
vines and scallops run over them and finish their 
edges, like the embodiment of the tender thoughts 
that went into their fashioning; they exhale an odor 
of sweet clover, and they once enfolded dimples and 
laughter, and delicate pink flesh; blue-eyed babies 
and black-eyed babies — babies who are now old 
men and women have worn them; as well as that 
little one, dearer than all, who wore them last, and 
whose laughter was hushed so early, and whose 
tender form was laid to rest in that corner of the old 
churchyard where the sun shone brightest, and where 
the great bushes of white roses grow most luxuriantly. 
The stone slants a little now, the bushes are ina 
riotous tangle, while glossy dark green myrtle is 
thickly interlaced over the sunken mound, and the 
bundle of dainty garments, which grandmother’s 
hands enfolded with dried lavender and rose leaves, 
and tied, and marked “ Mary’s Dresses,” has come 
to have more of monumental inscription than the 
little slab in the burying ground. Just as, when we 
see Great-aunt Dorothy’s Leghorn bonnet hanging 
by its faded strings to a peg side by side with Great- 
uncle Joseph’s saddle housings, and “training” hat, 
we realize more forcibly that they “lived, moved, 
and had their being,” their joys and sorrows, as we 
of to-day, than when we read, “ Died in 1827,” ona 
tumble-down, crumbling tombstone in a negiected 
corner of an old graveyard. We think, as we look at 
the tarnished military trappings, of Uncle Joseph, 
exultant in the dignity of being newly appointed 
colonel; and of Aunt Dorothy watching him as he 
gayly rode on the parade ground, with her dimpled 
and blushing face hidden by this very Leghorn 
bonnet. That rusty old sword swinging from the big 
beam was the “colonel’s,” and that old canteen ; 
while the long red cloak, with its yoke and its full 
gathers, which is packed away with champhor in the 
cedar chest, was Aunt Dorothy’s. Ah, well! the 
owners are dust and ashes; and so is the laughing 
little one who wore the quaint peaked shoes which 
hang by rusty black ribbons on another peg—and 
so is the merry maiden who rode to “ meeting ” 
on the old-fashioned side-saddle, and the lad who 
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“promised so much,” whose tattered kite, thickly 
covered with dust, hangs against the wall, and whose 
sled, made in the fashion of by-gone days is over 
in the corner behind the “swifts” and reel. In the 
same corner 

“‘ The great wheel rigged in its harness stands— 

A three-legged thing with its spindle and bands; 

And the slender spokes, like the willow wands 

That spring so thick in the low, wet lands—” 
Dust flies from the wheel as it is turned, and its 
hum is but a ghost of a sound; an idle echo from 
the busy past. 

In adark angle, where clusters of seed corn de- 
pend from a big beam, giving the effect of a cave 
hung with tawny stalactites, and where strings of 
ruddy peppers are festooned by great branches of 
olive and grayish green herbs, there are chairs in 
various stages of disability, from broken rockers and 
missing rounds to dislocated backs; and there are 
footstools, and an old ottoman with faded embroidery ; 
perhaps the purple of the passion-flowers and the 
crimson of the roses of this old wreath—fashioned by 
hands which were long since folded from their 
labors—passed into the air and became embodied in 
the amythystine and red of the brilliant little motes 
that dance down the slant lines of sunshine which 
sometimes reach even the faded silken flowers, and 
touch them with revivifying finger. At such times a 
little breeze follows, and slightly sways the bunches 
of herbs, and casts faint, flickering shadows from 
them into the dusky corner; shadows which hover 
about the old chairs until it needs but little stretch of 
imagination to fancy them occupied. 

Perhaps one of the old grandmothers sat in that 
little rocker with the splint seat 

“ And pulled at the distaff’s tangled hairs; 
And sang to herself as she spun the tow 
While the little wheels ran as soft and low 
As muffi-d brooks where the grasses grow 
And lie one way with the water’s flow.” 

The row of trunks and boxes full of mouse-nibbled 
papers and letters stands near the old chair. Taking 
them to the light we find this notice in one paper: 

“ An adjourned meeting of the Oneida Medical Society will 
be holden at the Coffee-house in the village of Utica on Tues- 
day, the rath day of January next, at ten o’clock a.m. By 
order of the society. D. HASBROUCK, Secretary. 

December agth, 1807.” 

The present flourishing city of Utica, with its goodly 
population, its wealth and industries, was a small 
settlement then, with the placid Mohawk flowing 
quietly along, and giving no hint of the great mills, 
and the busy hum of machinery, which the future 
held for it. 

Among the papers is ‘An Election Sermon,” 
preached before the General Assembly of the 
“Colony of Connecticut,” at Hartford, on the day of 
their “ Anniversary Election,” May 8, 1760, by Joseph 
Fish, A. M., and printed at New London by Timothy 
Green. This time-worn pamphlet from the far past 
is replete with wise sayings and full of the patriotism 
‘and stirring spirit of those times. We can imagine 


the eloquence with which the sentences that contain 
much more than the “ Kernel of religion in a husk 
of theology ” were delivered, and the enthusiasm that 
pervaded the audience. The introductory sentence, 
with its queerly-placed capital letters reads: 

“This is a Day of Gladness of our Heart on account of 
that great and comprehensive Blessing of Freedom which 
now, in a peculiar manner, exerts itself, animating all the 
Members of Society and smiling in every countenance, 
while Liberty stretches forth her hand without Controul, 
to give her suffrages for Men fo rule us in the Fear of 
G 
Again, here is a paper in which one of the ancestral 
captains was ordered to raise ten “ able-bodied men 
by enlistment for “His Majesty’s Service in the in- 
tended Expedition for the Invasion of Canada.” It is 
dated, “17th Day of March, In the 
year of his Majesty’s Reign. A. D. 1759.” 

In one of the brass-nailed trunks is a pile of MSS., 
written by another ancestor, from which a pamphlet 
entitled, “The Rise, the Power, and Utter Destruc- 
tion of the Bonapartean Empire. Also some obser- 
vations upon the recent situation and final overthrow 
of Mystical Babylon,” was printed in 1814, by A. 
Tenny, Sangerfield. Then there are some letters 
and records concerning the historical old Hanover 
Church, which once had aline of distinguished and 
eloquent preachers as well as a wealthy congrega- 
tion. It was in this church that the stern Calvinist 
preacher, “ Priest” Ingersoll, father of our brilliant 
agnostic, Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, delivered sermons 
unequaled for their powerful rhetoric — sermons 
which held audiences spell-bound for hours, and 
carried conviction to the hearts of the hearers. The 
great revivalist, Phinney, was born in the same vi- 
cinity, as well as other men who have since become 
distinguished. The old church, however, is now de- 
serted—and a gloomy ruin, save at sunset, when its 
many-paned windows catch the crimson and gold, 
and shine like beacon fires lighted to guide the 
traveler on his way over the distant hills; at that 
hour, too, the flocks of doves which live in the old 
steeple enliven it, and rise and fall and flutter about, 
then softly descend, with the evening shadows, into 
their consecrated resting-place. 

Until the year 1876, when our Centennial exposition 
brought about a mania for collecting antiquities, we 
were, as a nation, given to vandalism; to destroying, 
by not taking means to preserve old papers, manu- 
scripts and books; to obliterating landmarks and 
letting buildings of historical interest go to decay. 
The general motto seemed to be; “Let the dead 
past bury its dead”; and too often the dead were 
quaint books and manuscripts mouldering in old 
attics, or consigned to the flames. It is an unfortu- 
nate fact that there are thrifty housewives who cannot 
abide files of old papers and books in the garret, and 
who make a yearly bonfire, burning as many as they 
dare. I know of one such instance where some 
shabby old books were destroyed which afterwards 
were found to have been of great value. Speaking 
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of attic treasures (which have been removed toa 
place of honor), there is the “ Life of Washington,” 
in five volumes, written by Marshall and printed in 
Philadelphia in 1807; also “The History of the 
American Revolution,” by David Ramsay, printed in 
Dublin in 1795; and the “Psalms of David,” 
“ Allowed by the Reverend Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia, to be used in churches and private 
families,” printed by Hodge and Campbell, New 
York, in 1792. A massive copy of Cruden’s Concor- 
dance is dated 1785; and among the old books is 
Cotton Mather’s * Magnalia” and Locke’s “ Essays 
on the Human Understanding”; besides numerous 
“ Experiences” ot different people, dated 1720. A 
most interesting and valuable old book is “The 
Travels of Cyrus,” written by the Chevalier Ramsay, 
and printed in London, and sold by L. Woodward, at 
the Half-Moon, over against St. Dunstan’s church, 
Fleet street, A. D. 1727. 

“Mr. Baxter's Aphorisms Exorcised and Author- 
ized, or an Examination of and Answer to a Book by 
Mr. Ri. Baxter, Teacher of the Church at Keder- 
minster in Worcestershire.” This book is large and 
in a good state of preservation. Its preface reads 
thus: ‘‘ Courteous Reader! If thou knowest me as 
well as Iknow myself thou wilt also wonder to see 
me appear in print, especially in so momentous a 
cause, and that against so formidable an antagonist. 
December 24, 1653.” 


Undoubtedly the oldest Bible in the vicinity, is one 


owned by a gentleman ina neighboring town. Itis 
a large book, well preserved, although the clasps are 
gone, as well asthe metal corner pieces. The covers 
are massive, and the Bible had descended from 
generation to generation—an old will making a pro- 
vision for its safe keeping, and stipulating that the 
given name, or one of them, of its possessor shall be 
Thomas. Its title page reads as follows: “Im- 
printed at London in Cowles Churchyard by Richard 
Luggs, Printer to the Queen’s Maistie in 1537.” 
“Love kepyeth the laws obeyeth the Kynges, and 
is good to the common welthe,” reads the inscrip- 
tion. The fly-leaves have quaint lines traced upon 
them, and bits of “poesie” written by hands that 
were young and fair in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Since then, kingdoms have risen and fallen; there 
have been times of peace and times of war; but 
through struggles which have shaken the world— 
through turbulence and tumult, when kingly heads 
have been laid low, and queenly forms have ian- 
guished in dungeons—this Bible has been handed 
down. Lords and ladies, wits and savants, with 
their arrogance and pride, their brilliancy and 
wisdom, are forgotten ashes beneath crumbling 
effigies, while these simple lines of trust and faith, 
these fragments of poetry, written in some reverent 
moment three hundred and fifty years ago, are legible 
now. Thus bearing witness to the mutablility of 
things human yet testifying that His word shall en- 
dure forever. 
—Ada Marie Peck. 
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“THE FAMILY MEDIOINE OHEST. 


A man’s own observation on what he finds good of, and what he 
finds best of, is the best physic to preserve health.—Bacon. 


XI.—A CHAPTER ON CHILDREN. 

——»- HE most interesting member of 
the household—whether he be 
the first or the tenth in numer- 
ical order—is the little fellow 
who at the moment happens to 
hold the title of Baby. His 
beauty, his helplessness, as com- 
pared with his older and more 
“ hardened ” brothers or sisters, 
the interest which always at- 
taches to a new human life; 
these, apart from the natural 
ties which bind the little fellow 
to the hearts of his kin, are 
some of the tunings which make 

of the most helpless member of the household the 
“uncrowned king.” 

There are some interesting facts about the develop- 
ment of Baby, which young mothers, at least, will be 
glad to have in some form convenient for access, 
which may serve them as a basis of comparison with 
other babies, or with the race of babies as a whole. 
How much should he weigh? How tall should he 
be? How fast should he grow? These are, per- 
haps, the three questions of vital interest which come 
to the mind of the mother, and the “sisters and the 
cousins and the aunts.” All can, fortunately, be 
answered approximately by way of averages. 

Taking him by the thousand, Baby will weigh, at 
his advent, about seven pounds. Sometimes he will 
“tip the scales” at nearly twice that figure, and in 
other cases he may be a perfect little fellow, fully de- 
veloped and with a good hold on life, but weighing 
even three or four pounds less than the average. If 
his weight is seven pounds, he will naturally have a 
longitudinal measurement of about nineteen and a 
half inches; though if he is “a fat little chunk ” he 
may be shorter in proportion. a 

The gain which Baby may be expected to make, if 
he continues in good health, is about as follows: In 
weight, he will lose something during the first three 
days, not having become accustomed to his new 
mode of life ; but this should be recovered before the 
close of the first week, and during the twenty-three 
days which complete his first month of existence, he 
should increase at the rate of about half an ounce 
per day. During the second month he will do much 
better than that, and may be expected to attain to 
about nine and a half pounds at the end of the period. 
Using round figures, the next three months may be 
counted on as adding a pound and a half each to his 
weight, so that when five months old he should weigh 
about fourteen pounds. He has now doubled in 
quantity, and he may be expected to add a pound a 
month during the remaining seven months of the first 
year of his life; so that when the first anniversary 
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comes around, he should be three times as “ weighty” 
as when he started on life’s journey. 

Of course he does not increase in stature at the 
same rate; still, he makes a notable gain during the 
year. His average height at birth would be as above 
stated, between nineteen and twenty inches, to which 
during the first month of existence he would add 
about an inch. The second month would record a 
rather less advance, or something like half an inch; 
but after that time he would gain an inch a month for 
three months, then half an inch monthly till the end 
of the year. This would give a total height of twenty- 
seven inches, with a weight of twenty-one pounds, 
when Baby was a yearold. All of this is, of course, 
on the supposition that the little one throve and was 
free from any serious illness. 

How to detect the first indications of illness, so 
that prompt action may be taken, is of great impor- 
tance, but experience is valuable above mere pre- 
cept, no matter how carefully the latter may be 
studied. The repose of the infant during sleep is the 
most complete indicator of the state of health. The 
slumber of a babe is a symbol of sweetness, and 
nothing can be more pleasing than the spectacle of a 
heakthy child quietly resting in its cot or fallen asleep 
in some secluded corner—each little limb a model 
for painter or sculptor; its face the best ideal of 
cherubic beauty. 

Restlessness, tossing from side to side, moaning or 
grinding of the teeth in sleep, are certain indications 
of a disordered condition, as is abnormal peevish- 
ness and irritability in waking moments. On the 
other hand, unnatural somnolence, with heavy, slug- 
gish movements when awake, may indicate the com- 
ing of such diseases as scarlet fever or measles, or 
some derangement of the biliary organs. The invol- 
untary pressure of the hand against some portion of 
the head or body may give indication of the location 
and nature of the trouble. 

It often happens that a healthy child, with a good 
appetite, will take more food than the little stomach 
is capable of caring for, and, by wise provision of 
Nature, that useful organ generally returns the sur- 
plus “the way it came.” A tendency to unload the 
stomach by regurgitation, therefore, need not usually 
occasion alarm, it being rather a sign of healthy 
action than of disease. This is true, generally, 
through childhood and early life, and were it better 
understood there would be less alarm when the child 
complains of sickness at the stomach. The unload- 
ing of the burden is always followed in such cases by 
a sense of relief, it being nature’s method of remov- 
ing obnoxious matter. There are times, however, 
when the condition of the stomach is shown to be 
more serious, and when there are such indications, 
good judgment or the advice of a physician must be 
brought into service. 

In most homes, the children, during the earlier 
years of their existence, are inmates of the “‘ nursery.” 
This important portion of the domestic establishment 
has rooms for occupancy by nurse and children dur- 


ing the day, with usually a different room or set of 
rooms for the night. In every household these should 
be regarded as the most important apartments of the 
house. Within them most of the hours, waking and 
sleeping, of the children of-the family, are to be 
passed. The child’s mind is impressionable ; it de- 
lights in brightness and light and joy; and unless 
these are characteristics of the nursery rooms, it is to 
be feared that the effect upon the child will be more 
than temporary. For the older people it matters 
little, in comparison. They have learned to look on 
the various sides of things, to understand that the 
shade could not exist if there were no light beyond it, 
and with all the resources of versatile natures to 
atone for want of beauty and brightness in the sur- 
roundings. This the child has not learned, and his 
nature is very likely to be a reflection of the scenes 
by which he is surrounded. 

The nursery should never be at the north side of 
the house. North rooms are invariably cold, gloomy 
and frigid in their characteristics. A recent writer 
in a valuable book on this subject recommended a 
southwest corner room for the day nursery ; and there 
is something to be said regarding that selection. 
Such a room would not have the morning sun, but it 
would have what seems even more desirable—the 
afternoon radiance and the glory of the sunset. Gen- 
erally these would be found more valuable than the 
brightness of the earlier day. Especially would this 
be the case if the rooms were well toward the top of 
the house, with an open outlook, across which the 
vision could range to drink in the glories of nature, 
of sea or mountain, or even of the bustling, busy 
life—not the noise and turmoil—of the throbbing city. 
For sanitary reasons, the higher stories of the house 
are to be preferred for the nursery, though not the 
attic. The further the apartments are removed from 
the basement or the cellar—within reasonable limits— 
the dryer and purer the air, and the more available the 
supply. There is nothing else so indispensable, after 
wholesome food and drink, as pure air and sunlight. 

The sleeping-room of the children need not neces- 
sarily connect with the day quarters; it may be in 
another portion of. the house entirely, and it is quite 
fitting that it should be near or in connection with 
the sleeping-rooms of the parents. Many a wise, 
careful mother so arranges that her children shall 
sleep within call, during their early, tender years, 
that she may hasten to them at a moment’s notice; 
that she may guide and guard them from the many 
subtle dangers of early life. Yet the sleeping quarters 
for children, as well as for adults, should always be 
commodious, well ventilated and in every way whole- 
some. Above all, there should not open from the 
nursery—either the day or the night apartments—any 
bathroom or other connection with the sewer or with 
cesspool or like method of disposing of waste. “ Mod- 
ern conveniences” are desirable and comparatively 
indispensable ; but they should be carefully located, 
so that from them there shall be no peril to life and 
health. Set bowls, with hot and cold water, are very 
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convenient many times: but it is a question whether 
they should be introduced into any sleeping-rooms ; 
and they certainly should of be, unless the connec- 
tions and the work of the plumbers are such that 
under no possible circumstances can there be danger 
to health, The momentary convenience is poor 
recompense for the death or the serious sickness of a 
beloved member of the family. 

The subject of the exercise which Baby may or 
shall take is an important one, from early in his baby- 
hood up to the time when he shall have reached the 
age for deciding all such things for himself. Natu- 
rally, during the first few days of life he does not 
require anything of the kind, but should be kept as 
quiet as possible, till the delicate machinery of his 
little system gets into working order. By the time he 
is four days old he may be placed on a pillow and 
carried about the room somewhat, say two or three 
times a day, for a few minutes each time. Care 
should always be taken not to prolong the exercise 
unduly, and the nurse should be instructed to watch 
carefully for any indication of fatigue, or that the 
proceeding is in any way unsatisfactory to the infan- 
tile visitor. In that case it should be immediately 
discontinued. 

It should be borne in mind throughout that the 
child is a tender bit of mortality, and till its system 
has developed strength and firmness, it must be 
handled considerately, if permanent injury is to be 
avoided. During the first month he should not be 
carried without the support of the pillow; but after 
that time it will be safe to let him rest upon the arm, 
in such manner always that the back and the head 
shall be supported. If the child is well and happy, 
he may, after he is three months old, be frequently 
placed upon a soft mattress or in some similar posi- 
tion, and left for a little time to “kick about” and 
exercise his limbs in his own way. This gives de- 
velopment to lungs, legs and arms, and, under proper 
oversight, is a most gratifying and helpful diversion 
for the youngster. 

The practice of “trotting” a child on the knee of 
the nurse or the mother, though it has the sanction of 
long practice, has zof the sanction of common sense, 
and should never be indulged, especially with infants. 
Treating the adult ‘body in the ratio of corresponding 
strength, the exercise would be about equivalent to 
being ourselves churned up and down on the walking- 
beam of a good-sized steam engine. It has been 
very properly said that “gentle movement is as 
pleasant to the child as riding in an easily-running 
carriage on a smooth road to an adult; knee-jolting 
as unpleasant and harmful as a journey over the 
worst corduroy roads.” 

The question of how much and under what condi- 
tions Baby shall be out of doors is an important one. 
The first few weeks of his life are, in any event, best 
passed indoors, in a comfortable apartment, and if 


his advent comes in the autumn, the period of seclu- | 


sion may properly extend to the next spring. Other- 
wise, after he is a few weeks old, he may properly be 


out some part of each day when the weather is pleas- 
ant, and the outing may, without injury, include 
several hours of a summer day. If a carriage is used, 
great care should be taken that the sun does not 
shine directly into his face ; also, that he is comfort- 
ably clothed and wrapped. No child should ever be 
left in a baby carriage out-of-doors, while mother or 
nurse is inside shopping or gossiping. (This sentence 
seems entirely superfluous, but the fact that children 
are thus left every day must be the excuse for writing 
so apparent a truism.) 

After the little fellow is able to run about, and in 
some manner to look out for himself, he can scarcely 
be out-of-doors too much when the weather is favor- 
able. On the other hand, while he should not be ex- 
posed to sudden and violent changes of temperature, 
to chills or other injurious influences, he also should 
not be made the slave of the elements. In adult life 
he is to meet and endure every kind of weather, and 
the training of his boyhood should have that end in 
view. He should dress for the occasion —lightly 
(though not /vo lightly) for the heat of summer ; guard- 
ing against the chills and changes of autumn and 
spring by warm underwear and ample extra wrap- 
pings for case of emergency ; meeting storms, rain and 
slush by adequate measures of precaution. This is 
the safe and satisfactory way. There isa physical | 
exhilaration in meeting stormy and unpleasant 
weather, when one is adequately protected, which can 
but prove salutary to the system. The dormant forces 
are awakened, as it seems, and bring forth a fresh 
store of vigor and power. Colds and all their at- 
tendant evils are to be avoided ; but robust persons 
do not take cold from braving a storm when properly 
prepared and protected ; the damage comes from the 
sudden, unlooked-for change, when the individual is 
not prepared. Proper care is always commendable ; 
but children may be pampered and overguarded to 
such a degree that they are abnormally sensitive and 
liable to disease. This is an error in the other direc- 
tion, almost as dangerous as the want of oversight. 

The present awakening of interest in the matter of 
sports, athletic development and proper recreation for 
girls and young women is a move in the right direc- 
tion, and it almost forestalls the necessity of adding 
here a few sentences as to the desirability of equal 
exercise for girls as for boys, all through the period 
of childhood. Possibly the boys can stand a little 
more of the rough-and-tumble, boisterous side of 
youthful sport than the girls, though even that is not 
definitely settled. But the moral of all the hygienic 
lessons is that our girls, as a class, do not get the 
thorough, hearty exercise which is needed, in order 
to give them robust, healthful frames, fitted to bear 
the burdens and the duties of mature life. Give the 
girls a chance in the playground, and cultivate their 
disposition to improve that chance; the beneficial 
result will show in their later lives, in greater health 
and strength, and a consequent increas of happiness 
in living and in teaching others to live. 

—A Mother at Home. 
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WITH A LITERARY OAMERA. 
Snap-SHots TAKEN IN THE FIELD OF LITERATURE. 
XII. 


A mother’s pride in seeing her 
first-born in long clothes is no 
doubt considerable, observes a now distinguished 
novelist, but it is nothing to an author’s delight upon 
the appearance of his first article in print. From 
that moment he is no longer a private person, but an 
author. I don’t know how many attempts I had 
made to obtain that status before I succeeded. The 
perseverance of Bruce’s spider, as compared with 
mine, was mere impatience. 


“Keep your wit in the back- 
ground until you have made a rep- 
utation by your more solid qualities,” is the advice of 
Dr. Holmes. “You will do nothing great with Mac- 
beth’s dagger if you first come on flourishing Paul 
Pry’s umbrella.” 

THE MUSE AND | 

THE MONEY. 


THE PRIDE OF 
AUTHORSHIP. 


WITTY WRITING. | 


A writerin the Saturday Review 
makes this honest confession : 
Except where there is an abiding afflatus—an out- 
pouring which a man must utter or die—except a man 
is habitually “ overflowing as the moon at the full,” it 
may almost be doubted whether literary work could 
be carried on by modest men without the common tie 
which makes all laborers one brotherhood—that they 
. @€arn money by it. We believe the world of writers, 
on whom men rely for their daily supply of teaching 
and amusement, would be “utterly consumed- by 
sharp distress” at the emptiness and vanity of their 
work, but for the sedative and consoling reflection 
that they are day laborers, and write for their hire, 
and therefore may flatter themselves, by analogy with 
their brethren of the plough and loom, that what is 
fairly paid for is worth having, and that what is worth 
paying for must have some intrinsic worth. If there 
is a fallacy, it is decently hid. Under it the hus- 
bandry of the brain is still carried on, and a precari- 
ous crop harvested. 

A WRITER’s 
MISSION. 


All around you, says John Pres- 
ton True, are heads of hydras, 
great and small; abuses of all descriptions. What- 
ever line of writing you adopt, keep a bright eye 
out for heads, and whenever you run across one, hit 
it. But it is not enough—especially if you are writ- 
ing for young people—to hit your hydra. It must 
be done indirectly. Let the lives of your young 
heroes and heroines tell their own story, preach their 
own sermons, stand up by their own morality, and 
level their own hydras, without one word from you 
either for or against. 


SomE AUTHORS’ Burns, we are told, usually com- 
“Ways.” posed while walking in the open 

air. Charlotte Bronté had to choose her favorable 
days for writing, sometimes weeks or even months 
elapsing before she felt that she had anything to add 
to that portion of her story which was already written. 
Sir Walter Scott used to say, “I lie simmering over 


things for an hour or so before I get up. When I get 
the paper before me, it commonly runs off pretty 
easily.” Wordsworth liked to walk up and down a 
straight gravel walk, while he was engaged in the 
work of composition. Irving accomplished much of 
his writing out of doors, either mounted on a stile or 
seated on astone. Muchof Byron’s poetry was com- 
posed, it is said, while that erratic genius was under 
the influence of gin. George Eliot’s subjects were 
thoroughly studied before the pen was taken in hand, 
patiently thought out, planned with much care, and 
all available helps secured. 

Mistakes OF Lit-; Using either foolscap or large 

ERARY ASPIRANTS. | size letter paper. Smaller sheets 
are more convenient to handle and better suited to 
the compositor’s desk. 

Writing in a large, scrawling hand. “A small and 
compact hand is the most rapid for the writer, and 
the most agreeable to the reader.” 

Rolling or folding the manuscript. It should be sent 
flat, and each sheet should be distinctly numbered. 

Sending a manuscript for publication to an unsuit- 
able place. “A religious newspaper has no use for 
even the best-written and most absorbing love story, 
nor a fashion paper for a scholarly essay on the 
moral virtues.” 

Yielding to discouragement. ‘A good article, 
poem or story, though it may be rejected nine times, 
may possibly find a lodgment at the tenth trial, and 
this experience is by no means an uncommon one. 
It is simply a case of ‘try, try again,’ and the work 
needs patience, as well as ability and industry.” 

ANSWERS TO First—Jonathan Edwards; Ben- 
LITERARY QUERIES| jamin Franklin. Edwards was the 
No. 8. son of an eminent divine ; he received 
a thorough education and had every opportunity for culti- 
vating his powers. Franklin, the youngest of seventeen 
children, was reared in poverty, and had no opportunities 
for early instruction. In later life, Edwards was a recluse, 
while Franklin was conspicuous in the social life of both 
America and England. Both men sought to serve man- 
kind, Edwards as a metaphysician, Franklin as a philoso- 
pher, philanthropist and statesman. 

Second—Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis.” North American 
Review, September, 1817. 

Third—* Vanity Fair.” 

Fourth—Byron. “ Childe Harold.” 

Fifth—The Venerable Bede was an English monk who 
lived in the latter part of the seventh century and begin- 
ning of the eighth. His most important work was the 
“ Ecclesiastical History of the English,” the only source 
of knowledge, for centuries, in matters relating to the 
nation’s early career. 

Sixth—Edmund Spenser was called “ the poet’s poet,” 
because, though tiresome to many readers, he is delight- 
ful to one of poetic fancy. His model was Chaucer. 

ANSWERS TO First—“Artemus Ward,” Charles 

LITERARY QUERIES| Farrar Browne. “Josh Billings,” 

No. 9. Henry W.Shaw. “Ik Marvel,” Don- 

ald Grant Mitchell. ‘‘ James Yellowplush,” William M. 

Thackeray. “Hosea Bigelow,” James Russell Lowell. 
“ Howadjii,” George William Curtis. 

Second — Either on historical facts, as, in “ Henry 
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VIII.,” or on the legends of various countries, as in 
“ Hamlet.” 


Third—The immediate effect of the Norman Con- 
quest upon English literature was to silence the native 
genius. An alien language and literature ruled in the 
land, and the old speech was no longer heard in places 
of influence. 


Fourth—Said by an English critic of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

Fifth—According to competent critics, Pope’s poetry 
exerted a pernicious influence upon the literature of his 
time. His throng of imitators forgot the spirit of poetry 
in producing lines mechanically correct. 

—M. D. Sterling. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OHRISTMAS-TIDE WILL OOME AGAIN. 


How the children’s hearts would languish, 
Gazing down the empty years ; 
Who could picture all their anguish, 
Who could count their bitter tears? 
What a dreary, hopeless sighing, 
From the ocean to the main, 
If the mandate were sent flying, 
Christmas never’ll come again.” 


Can you picture the commotion, 
All the exclamations wild, 
Echoing from sea to ocean 
From the lips of every child? 
Grief and indignation swelling 
In the wee hearts torn in twain 
By the sad thought upward welling, 
* Christmas never’ll come again.” 


Stockings limp and empty hanging, 
Chimneys clean, and moss-grown roofs, 
Wait in vain the cheery clanging 
Of the tiny reindeer hoofs, 
While a crowd of pleasures vanished 
In the old Saint’s merry train, 
Hopes and joys of childhood banished— 
“ Christmas never’|l come again.” 


Ah, for wreaths of withered holly 
Shivering in the wintry breeze; 
Mistletoe, sweet tender folly 
Hanging black upon the trees. 
Well may children’s tears be falling 
Like the sobbing Autumn rain, 
Spirits of the past are calling— 
“ Christmas never’ll come again.” 


Quenched the light of holy giving 
In the Christ-child’s blessed name, 
To the wretched creatures living 
In the haunts of sin and shame ; 
No more Chiistmas carols chanted, 
Silent all the sweet refrain, 
Only hearts by memory haunted— 
**Christmas never’ll come again.” 


Dry your eyes, ye children weeping, 
Raise once more your joyous:strain, 

While this world is in God’s keeping, 
Christmas-tide will come again. 

—Ruth Argyle. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


“SIGNS” IN THE TEAOUP. 


And the mute worde lurketh in men’s ears —Henry V. 


F we may believe the lore of our grandmothers, a 
good many of those events which are usually sup- 
posed to be hidden from the world till the time 
of their arrival may be divined in advance by 
means of the “cup which cheers.” Most of these 
“signs,” even, are well known at the present time; 
but here are a few with which all readers of Goop 
HOUuSEKEEPING may not be acquainted : 

When a bit of the stem or twig of the tea is seen 
floating in the cup, it is a sign that a “ visitor” may 
be expected. If the stalk has a hard feeling when 
pressed between the thumb and finger, the caller will 
be a man; if yielding,a woman. When the coming 
of a masculine friend is thus indicated to a young 
lady, she should 

“* Bite him in two and throw him under the table; 
He will come if he is able.” 


Another variation consists in stirring the contents 
of the cup swiftly around, as soon as the float is dis- 
covered, leaving the teaspoon standing erect in the 
center of the cup. If the “beau” floats around the 
edge of the cup, without coming near the spoon, he 
will in some way fail to make the contemplated visit. 
If it touches the spoon and then sails away, his com- 
ing will be unfortunate; but if it adheres to the 
handle, remaining there till the contents of the cup 
become quiet, his coming will be assured, and its 
result will be all that could be desired. 

If a young lady would know the number of years 
that will elapse before her marriage, let her balance 
a perfectly dry spoon on the edge of hercup. Taking 
a few drops of tea in a spoon held an inch above the 
first, let one drop after another fall gently into the 
bowl of the one which is in balance. The number of 
drops required to destroy the equilibrium of the spoon 
will (probably ) be found to indicate the years which 
will pass before marriage. 

Should a single person by any chance have two 
spoons placed in or beside a single cup, it is asign 
of marriage before the close of the year—unless the 
event happens on the 31st of December, when mar- 
riage may be looked for during the following year. 

If a young lady adds milk or cream to her tea be- 
fore putting in the sugar, it isa sign that she is in 
danger of being crossed in love. 

If while the tea is being made the lid of the teapot 
is for any purpose removed, and its return is for- 
gotten, it is an indication that some one will drop in 
to share the repast, and an additional cup of the 
beverage should be prepared. 

Fill a cup nearly full of tea and drop in a lump of 
loaf sugar. If the small bubbles which rise gather 


and remain in the center of the cup, it isa sign of 
fair weather; but if they seek the outer edge, a storm 
is indicated, and its violence will be in proportion to 
the rapidity and energy of their movements. 
—Newton Norton. 
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A SERMON TO MY SEOOND GIRL. 
Text:—“ Plant the seed, water it now and then, and there must be a 


s=NE day my young, bright sec- 
ond girl and myself were 
working together in the par- 
lor, when she looked-up and 
said, “ Miss Stafford, do you 
know what ‘the blues’ are?” 
I smiled and replied, “ Oh, 
yes!” 
She questioned again, 
“Do you ever have them?” 
Fully realizing that the 
question was, unintention- 
ally, an implied compliment, I answered, “Yes, I 
know what they are from experience.” 

“Well,” she went on, “I've got ‘the blues’ just 
awfully, to-day.” 

Quickly came to my mind the thought, “ Now here 
is a chance to doa little missionary work—home mis- 
sion work—and I must not lose it.” Isat down on 
the step of the ladder on which I was standing to oil 


a picture, and with rag in one hand and bottle of oil | 


in the other, felt that I had as good a pulpit, and as 
suitable habiliments as one need have, and a far 
better knowledge of the “needs” of my congregation 
than most ministers. 

“Tillie,” I said, “we must first know that ‘the 
blues’ sometimes come from physical causes. Per- 
haps we are not very well—have a headache, have 
taken a little cold, or our stomach is somewhat out of 
order. The first thing I do when I have ‘the blues’ 
is to try and find out if my body is in any way out of 
order. If it is, I attend to it and call ‘the blues’ by 
their right name; if it is not, I conclude I am sick in 
mind or heart and attend to it in another way. I 
never allow myself to continue in this state a moment 
longer than I can help after finding it out. If Iam 
able, I do something ‘with ali my might and main,’ 
and thus work myself back to a cheerful mind. If I 
cannot do this, I at once fix my mind upon some 
beautiful poem or strong bit of prose which I have 
committed to memory and follow out the helpful train 
of thought it suggests.” 

“That’s a good way,” said listening Tillie; and 
the duster in her hand and the cap on her head, did 
not unfit her for an appreciative congregation. 

Iwent on: “It is always well to form a habit of 
committing to memory any pretty or helpful poem: 
then you need never be alone, for you can at any 
time have the companionship of good thoughts which 
came right from the minds and hearts of good people, 
who are thus your friends.” 

“Well, Miss Stafford, that zs a good way. I’m 
going to do that after this.” 

Her responsiveness encouraged me andI went on: 
“It is selfish to have ‘the blues,’ because much of the 
comfort and happiness of those about us depend upon 
our manner. If we are cheerful, we carry sunshine 


with us; if we are ‘blue,’ we carry shadow. Cheer- 
fulness can become a habit. To be sure it is hard to 
acquire this habit, but it is quite worth while. It is 
easy to acquire the habit of dropping into ‘ the blues’ ; 
but who likes to have a person with this habit around? 
TDo you?” 

“No, indeed ; but I never thought of it as being self- 
ish before. I see it now, though.” 

“That’s good, Tillie ; and I hope you clearly under- 
stand that you can Ae/p having ‘the blues,’ that you 
can be cheerful if you wé//, and that youcan make 
yourself and all around you happy if you will work 
hard enough to acquire the habit of cheerfulness.” 

“I’m ever so much obliged to you,” said Tillie, and 
the oiling and dusting proceeded. 

This is no fancied conversation. It actually oc- 
curred, but was not itself the end of the matter. I 
carried it in my mind for some hours until I had 
found just the poem suited to Tillie’s needs. This 
I copied, underscoring the words which brought 
out the thought best, and gave it to her to pin 
up somewhere for frequent reference until she knew 
every word of it “by heart” —literally as well as 
figuratively. 

To show what my timely words had done, I cannot 
refrain from reporting a little conversation that took 
place between Tillie and a dear friend who was visit- 
ing us, even at the risk of seeming egotistical. It oc- 
curred before I gave her the poem. 

Tillie said: “Oh, Mrs. M—, isn’t it just lovely to 
live in a house where everything goes so smoothly 
and happily ?” 

“Why, yes,” replied our friend; “and that is the 
way things ought to go, and can go if we all try our 
best to have them.” 

“Yes”; said Tillie, “that is what Miss St4fford 
says,” and passed on. 

Perhaps you think Tillie must be an unusual girl? 
Well, in some ways she is; but I have generally 
found that all girls are open to somé such thoughtful 
help. It takes a little time to give it, and, perhaps, 
may seem to do little good; but plant the seed, water 
it now and then, and there must be a harvest. Your 
part is simply the planting and watering. 

—Juniata Stafford. 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
KITOHEN KINKS. 


Wash out common oil stains in cold water. 

Burnt alum is the best cure for proud flesh in “ man or 
beast.” 

Pickles may be greened with cabbage leaves. Never 
use coloring. 

When dress silk becomes wet, pat it between the hands 
to dry quickly. 

If butter is kept covered tight when put in the ice chest 
it will not absorb the odor of any food lying near. There 
is nothing so sensitive as butter. 

Nice tablecloths and napkins should not be allowed to 
become much soiled, so that they will require vigorous 
rubbing with soap or in hot water. 
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OUR NATIONAL OAKE. 

AND How TO PREPARE AND SERVE IT. 

AKES, of some sort, are known to 
all countries and peoples, but the 
buckwheat cake is distinctively an 
American dish, and is dear to every 
American palate. It may be divid- 
ed into three classes: The first, 
like the nation, is “ self-raising,” the 
second is tough and unbreakable, 
like its constitution, and the third, 
like the country, is and can be en- 
joyed by all nations whom it harbors. 
The season of buckwheats is at hand, 
and a few facts concerning success 

in making them will be opportune. We live far in 
the country and see our friends but seldom, but when 
we do ask them to pay us a visit we are sure of 
their coming, if we add they can have all the buck- 
wheat cakes they can eat, and no comments made. 
I have given my recipe to many, but ali declared 
theirs were a failure. Why? Because they did not 
beat them enough or bake them right. Ours are 


pronounced delicious, and it goes without saying that 
any further preparation for breakfast, other than cof- 
fee and “buckwheats,” is a waste of provisions, for 
they are simply ignored while the batter lasts. 

Our recipe is the ordinary one, but our griddle is 


extraordinary, and so is the beating. The very best 
unleavened buckwheat flour, unadulterated if obtain- 
able, should be used, no other. The “self-raising ” 
is a sham, and cannot even claim the virtue of imita- 
tion. The requisite utensils are a brown stone pitcher, 
whose size must be gauged by the number and capacity 
of the family; a long-handled spoon, a cosy to fit the 
pitcher, made of several papers or of cheese-cloth and 

cotton, and last, but not least, the griddle, like one 


in the cut. With this griddle one can cook eight 
cakes per minute for a large family. They come 
smaller, and have two and three little griddles in- 
stead of four. The iron is thin, and the lid of the 
stove need not be removed at any time during the 
baking. Nice cakes can be baked on the old-fash- 
ioned round griddle, but they are troublesome to turn, 
and easily burned. Unless drippings are very sweet 
and clear, use only fresh white lard, as the cakes 
might taste and smell of beef and ham. After the 
griddle is heated, which takes but a minute, grease 


the little and oblong griddles, pour the batter on the 
small ones, and when it has cooked on one side, take 


“a fork and bang the little griddles on top of the 


oblong one, for if you perform this slowly, the cakes 
will slip from the small griddles without turning and 
be spoiled. This necessitates no turning with the 
knife or cake turner, and insures a crisp round cake, 
dainty and brown, and no waiting “ between cakes.” 
While the first four are cooking on the oblong grid- 
dle, fill up the little griddles again, and these will be 
ready to turn when the first are taken off. When 
understood, this griddle works like a charm, and no 
one would ever want to go back to the old style. It 
may be purchased at any first-class house where 
kitchen furniture is sold, for thirty-five, forty and 
sixty cents, according to size. It has a name, but it 
has escaped my memory. 
Genuine Buckwheat Cakes. 
To one quart of buckwheat flour add one pint of luke- 
warm water, salt to taste, and beat three minutes. Previ- 
ously melt one-third cake of compressed yeast in one- 
half pint of warm water—not hot; add this to the batter, 
with one generous tablespoonful of molasses, and beat 
vigorously for fifteen minutes with an iron spoon, or 
better still the Keystone egg beater, for ten minutes. This 
process areates the batter, causing the cakes to be, when 
baked, as light as a feather. Wipe off any batter that is 
around the mouth of the pitcher, cover with the cosy and 
set in a warm place for the night, if the weather is cold; 
for if the batter becomes chilled and stays chilled it is 
good for nothing in the morning. On the other hand, 
too much heat will cause it to run over, which spoils it 
also. In mixing the batter it may be found that a pint 
and a half of warm water is not enough. Let your judg- 
ment guide you in adding enough water to make the 
batter the right consistency, which is hard to define in 
writing. If found too thick to pour nicely from the 
pitcher, a little warm water may be added in the morn- 
ing. Butter the cakes as you bake them, which im- 
proves them greatly; but if sirup is eaten on them, the 


butter is omitted. 
—Martha Newton. 


4 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.” 
If the feet become frost bitten, soak them for one- 
half hour in a strong hot solution of alum water ; and 
if one application is not enough, two will be a cure. 


Remove oil spots from marble by covering them 
with a cream of calcined magnesia and benzine, and 
brushing off the former after the dissipation of 
the latter. 

Never bite or pass sewing silk through the lips, as 
lead poisoning has been known to result from such a 
habit, as it is soaked in acetate of lead to make it 
weigh heavier. 


To make a good lotion for the face and hands, 
grate a fresh cocoanut and put.in acloth and squeeze 
out the milk. Then wash the face in this milk, and 
rub the skin briskly for quite a few moments, and 
wipe off with a soft flannel cloth. on 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
A HOUSEHOLD HOMILY. 


CELEBRATE THE FAMILY ANNIVERSARIES! 
The dayspring of youth, still unclouded by sorrow, 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depends; 
But drear is the twilight of age, if it borrow 
No warmth from the smile of wife, children and friends. 
— Spenser. 
im] HE question of making home-life 
attractive for our boys and girls 
is an important one. It is 
worthy the consideration of 
every parent. On the success- 
ful solution of this problem (for 
such it often is) will depend the 
happiness of the whole family, 
and in so far as parents succeed 
in making the home attractive, 
in so far will the boys and girls 
prefer it to all other places. 
Make it a point to celebrate the birthday anniver- 
saries of every member of the family. And let 
particular attention be paid to the children’s anni- 
versaries! “Oh! but it takes so much.time and 
trouble!” the weary mother says. “I am too busy,” 
says the father; and so the days go by and we miss one 
great opportunity of making the little ones happy 
and of rejuvenating ourselves and recalling some of 
the “bright days” of our own childhood. 

But how shall we observe these anniversaries? 
There are many ways, depending on the season of 
the year, the amount of time that can be given to it 
and conveniences for carrying out proper observ- 
ances. If in the summer, take a family “tour” 
through some pleasant section of the country, have a 
family picnic, an excursion, or a lawn party. Such 
occasions are often more enjoyable than presents. 
If the home is in the city, plan *o go to some enter- 
tainment in the evening, or for a visit to some favorite 
resort, or a sail upon lake or river. Have some little 
gifts, as mementoes of the day ; let the dining table 
be laden with flowers (themse! ves joy-inspiring), with 
a special bouquet for the one whose birthday is being 
celebrated, and if, with the vther good things on the 
table, there be a “ birthday cake” or a favorite dish 
specially prepared, all will be the pleasanter, All the 
family should have a share in the gift-giving, and 
many pleasant moments will be spent in making and 
preparing the gifts. 

Nor should the older members of the household 
forget their own anniversaries; their day of marriage 
particularly. Keep the memory of this day ever 
green. The inventive mind will always find some- 
thing pleasant to do or say, some happy way of pass- 
ing this happy occasion. In this appropriate way a 
friend commemorated a wedding day: A few days 
previous to the event some younger member of the 
family (perhaps unknown to the others) sent a brief 
note to a few friends stating that on such a day father 
and mother’s wedding anniversary would occur and 
that a little remembrance in the form of an appropri- 


ate sentiment, original or otherwise, in poetry or 
prose, would be appropriate. Then, with a few in- 
vited friends gathered about the dining table after 
the repast was over, these sentiments (some from dis- 
tant friends) were read aloud by some one, the others 
being expected to tell whence each little tribute 
came. It served to call to mind, on this pleasant 
hous, the absent friends, for (to paraphrase Whittier), 

With their heart, if not their ear, 

The old loved voices they seemed to hear: 
‘I wait to meet thee; be ot cheer, 
For all is well.” 


—/. Wallace Darrow. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


THIS OHRISTMAS, 
This Christmas, two little stockings ; 
Last Christmas there were three, 
When my loved ones gleefully essayed 
To “‘span”’ the glittering tree, 
Laden with all that loving pride 
Could suggest, with purse-strings free. 


Hand in hand they bravely tried, 
Harry, and Nell, and Nan; 
Vainly, alas! Then Harry cried: 
‘Once more! Try the bestest you can! 
Baby Nell, if you wath ath big ath me 
We could eathy thpan the Christmath tree! ”’ 
Dear Baby Nell looked troubled, 
As she fied to my warm embrace, 
“Good little girls grow fast,” I said; 
“ My little treasure, take heart o’ grace, 
A year soon goes, then we shall see 
How easy you’ll ‘span’ the Christmas tree! "’ 


No more Baby Nell looks troubled, 
And the cold moon shines so bright 

Qn the sparkling snow o’er her little grave 
Far off on the hillside to-night. 


Only two stockings this Christmas— 
Rings deeply the Christmas bell— 
Harry and Nan are in my arms, 
They nestle close and whispering tell 
How they love little sister—dear Baby Nell. 
—W. B. Cossitt. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OARE FOR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Neither a piano nor an organ should be left open at 
night, or habitually when not in use. The changes 
of temperature are very hurtful to the tone of any 
instrument, and especially the gathering of damp- 
ness, which not only interferes with the tone and 
quality of the strings and reeds, but is very likely 
seriously to affect the works. Pianos in particular 
should be kept in as even a temperature as possible, 
since they are much affected by alternations of heat 
and cold, dryness and moisture ; if thus exposed, 
they require very frequent tuning, and are not satis- 
factory in action or tone. Care is also equally de- 
sirable in regard to other stringed instruments— 
the violin family, banjos, guitars, and like. In all of 
these the strings are much affected by exposure to 
dampness, and great changes of temperature. All 
fine instruments should be habitually kept in cases 
lined with baize or flannel. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
A FEW AMUSING ENGLISH OUSTOMS. 
By OnE WHO FoLiows THEM. 
* Come, all ye Anglo-maniacs, and listen to my tale.’’ 
HAD very nearly headed my article 
“ English Superstitions,” for the things 
I propose speaking of seem almost 
like that to me. One is often struck 
by the ludicrous side of the immuta- 
bility of these exceedingly petty de- 
tails. I believe in a properly regu- 
lated household they are like the “laws 
of the Medes and Persians.” I will 
refer to matters that have come under 
my personal observation. There are, 
no doubt, many other similar customs 
which I have, omitted ; some that are identical with 
those of good society in America, or are very familiar 
to you. My remarks are chiefly applicable to coun- 
try hfe, in which I have had much experience. Some 
of these hints may serve to guide those who, like 
myself, may be lucky enough to have an English 
home, as well as those who may come to England 
on a visit. 

At a luncheon party you must not have soup; but 
fish is allowable. The proper “pieces des resistances” 
are chicken and mutton, the former boiled, the latter 
roasted. Both are not to be roasted, as the oven is 


not suppose” to admit of that. The old adage, “A 
turkey boiled is a turkey spoiled,” is, in my opinion, 
equally applicable to a chicken ; but such is not the 


idea here. A saddle of mutton is the “best form.” 
A relaxation is permitted in the proper season, when 
lamb may be substituted for mutton. Also, in the 
right season, chicken may make way for game pie. 
If you have lamb, you must have mint sauce. If you 
have mutton, you may have currant jelly, though if 
you prefer ever it is permissible. Lever is a kind of 
seaweed, which is boiled into a purée. It is almost 
black when cooked and looks like a very dark spin- 
ach. It should be served in a sauceboat ora silver 
porringer. Two different vegetables are usually pro- 
vided, but three may be served. A dish with three 
divisions, resembling a “ butter, cheese and biscuit 
dish,” is sometimes used for dishing up vegetables. 
The only other things at most luncheons are pud- 
dings, jellies, trifles or tarts. These are usually 
cold, and are placed on the table as ornaments, much 
taste being displayed in arranging them. A dessert 
(fruits) is often added. In some houses the gardener 
arranges the flowers on the table, or this may be the 
duty of the butler. Ifthe carving is not done at a side 
table by the butler, the lady of the house carves one 
dish, and the gentleman the other. If the latter is 
not present, a daughter attends to it; a son seldom 
does. The lady usually has the more difficult one to 
carve, and is apt to be the best carver. 

At alunch party you may arrive a short time before 
the hour fixed. At a dinner party you must not be 
more than five minutes early. Gentlemen are invited 
to lunch, but it is not necessary, as at dinner, to have 


an equal number of ladies and gentlemen. You are 
not taken down on a gentleman’s arm, as at dinner, 
but the hostess, after the butler has informed her 
that lunch is ready, usually says to the lady of high- 
est rank, “ Will you come in to lunch?” and then 
leads the way with her, the other guests following 
like a flock of sheep But it is not unusual for the 
host to offer his arm to the honored lady and take her 
to lunch. 

If your footman goes with you, he may be requested 
to assist in serving dinner, but seldom helps at lunch. 
He should offer to wash up or help the maids to 
carry the dishes to the dining-room door, and such 
aid is rather expected, but is seldom asked of him. 

When you arrive at a house to lunch or dine—per- 
haps after.a ten-mile drive—you are not invited 
upstairs; you are expected to take off your wraps in 
the hall, where no glass is handy to enable you to 
re-arrange your hair. (Perhaps this is why curly 
bangs are at a discount in England.) At some houses, 
if the hall is narrow and draughty, you may be taken 
into the library, or a small reception-room, to throw 
off your cloaks. 

After lunch the ladies have not long to wait for the 
return of the gentlemen. After dinner, when the 
gentlemen sit over their wine and cigars, the host 
takes the seat at the head of the table that the host- 
ess has occupied ; this brings the honored guest at 
his right hand. 

At a dinner party the host is always provided with 
a list of the couples who are to go in together. This 
he usually holds in the hollow of his hand, and refers 
to it as the guests arrive. He informs each gentle- 
man who he is to take in, and if he is not acquainted 
with the lady he is introduced to her; but no other 
introductions are made. It is expected that you will 
speak to any other guest without an introduction; 
and this also holds good at lunch parties. You ought 
to devote part of the time to the entertainment of the 
guest who sits on the other side of you. 

When arriving as a visitor 4t an English house, 
you are not shown at once to your room. You are 
ushered into the drawing-room, which may be full of 
guests, no matter if you are travel-stained and weary. 
Here you may be kept an hour or so. If it is tea- 
time, or nearly that hour, you are expected to drink a 
cup of tea before going upstairs. It is unusual to be 
met at the railway station by any member of the fam- 
ily ; the footman is expected to recognize you and 
show you the way to the carriage. 

You must reverse the American custom of the 
guest being the one to make the move at night to 
retire. Here the hostess makes the first move. A 
very amusing story is told of an English lady who 
was the guest of an American lady. She waited in 
vain for Mrs. Fifth-Avenue to make the move, and 
Mrs. Fifth-Avenue waited for her to do so, neither 
wishing to commit a breach of etiquette. At last the 
host cut the Gordian knot by suggesting that they 
should retire. Oddly enough, both ladies consulted 
a mutual friend as to the customs of the different 
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countries, and detailed their experiences of the 
night before. 

If you are invited to luncheon at two o’clock, you 
should leave about 4 p. m.; if you dine at eight 
o’clock, you should leave about 10.30 p. m.; but 
you must be careful not to go until the guest of high- 
est rank has made the move. After that you should 
ask to have your carriage ordered. At a dinner party 
a bride takes precedence ; she is the honored guest 
and should make the move. 

The precedence of Americans is undefined. Some- 
times an American lady receives the place of honor. 
She may know her position by the fact that the host 
takes her out, or if she is given a companion of title. 
Let her not presume on temporary promotion. I 
believe many English ladies consider the American 
lady’s position such a moot point that they use their 
own judgment as to the place they assign toher. They 
may rank her according to her age ; that is, an elderly 
lady might have a precedence not granted to her 
daughter. Thus it may happen that at one dinner an 
American lady may precede a titled guest, while at 
another she may be the last before the hostess. If 
she takes my advice and accepts the position allowed 
her, without a sign of discontent, she will be more 
popular than those “ pushing Americans ” who are so 
much talked about. 

If a gentleman is invited fora day’s shooting at a 
country house, he is expected to fee the gamekeeper 
who accompanies them. He should not expect to 
have anything he has shot presented to him, though 
sometimes a host is kind enough to send a brace of 
birds to the guest’s wife. In many large houses the 
game not required is sold, but it must not be pre- 
sumed that all the game in the bag is consumed by 
members of the household or else sold, for a great 
deal has to be given away. The farmers expect to 
receive most of the rabbits and rooks that are shot, 
these being theirenemies. The tenant farmers have 
a right to the ground game, and they receive the 
greater part of these that are shot by the owner. 
The game laws are considered wrong and oppres- 
sive to poor people by Americans, yet when you are 
acquainted with the great expense entailed in pre- 
serving birds, the wages of keepers, the cost of eggs, 
the rearing of the young, the feeding of the birds, and 
many incidental matters, you will perceive that pre- 
serving game is like keeping poultry, and poaching 
is as morally wicked as chicken stealing. 

‘Pardon the diversion and let us return to the sub- 
ject of etiquette. If you are invited to spend the 
day at a country-house and have ridden over or have 
driven by yourself in a dog-cart (that is, without a 
groom), you are expected to fee the groom who 
brings around your horse. 

When making calls, if the lady is at home, you are 
asked your name by the servant, and if the lady is 
in the drawing-room you are announced. You are 
offered a cup of tea before leaving, as you must call 
between the hours of four and six, when tea is always 
served. I missed nothing so much as this customary 


cup of tea when I was recently in America. When 
your call is ended, if you have come in a carriage, 
you should ask your hostess to order it to be brought 
to the door. Very likely your coachman is having 
tea in the servants’ hall. If your husband has not 
accompanied you, yet owes a call, you should leave 
his card on the hall table. Two cards of his should 
be left if there are both a lady and gentleman to be 
called on. If the person you call upon is out, you 
leave your card, and if as above, also, your husband’s. 
Such are the English customs that I have noticed. 
It may be that iny account of them may serve only to 
amuse you, yet if chance should lead you to reside in 
England, or should favor you with English guests, my 
hints may be of service to you and help you to avoid 
some of the breaches of etiquette that arise, even in 
little matters, that too often cause you and your host- 
esses tethporary annoyance or mortification. ; 
—Frances B. James. 
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WE'LL POP SOME OORN TO-NIGHT. 
How the north wind whistles 
Down the valley white! 
John, go get the popper; 
We'll pop some corn to-night. 
The coals are all aglowing, 
Plump cheeks flush in the light, 
John, go get the popper; 
We’ll pop some corn to-night. 
It’s just the night for laughter, 
It’s just the night for fun; 
We will out-roar old Boreas, 
For we are five to one. 
Come, Bess, help with the shelling, 
Nell, get a basin bright, 
And John, come, shake the popper; 
We'll pop some corn to-night. 
The giddy corn is dancing 
And jumping all about ; 
Be careful, John, be careful, 
Or it will all hop out, 
And burn to crisp unless you 
Shake with all your might; 
So shake the popper lively, 
While we pop the corn to-night. 
—Fersis E. Darrow. 


SOME THINGS TO TRY. 

Try snuffing powdered borax up the nostrils for catar- 
rhal cold in the head. 

Try taking your cod-liver oi] in tomato catsup if you 
want to make it palatable. f 

Try a cloth, wrung out from cold water, put about the 
neck at night for a sore throat. 

Try an extra pair of stockings outside of your shoes 
when traveling in cold weather. 

Try walking with your hands behind you if you find 
yourself becoming bent forward. 

Try a saturated solution of bicarbonate of soda (bak- 
ing soda) in diarrhceal troubles ; give freely. 

Try a newspaper over your chest, beneath your coat, as 


a chest-protector, in extremely cold weather. — Health 
Monthly. 
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St. Rlizabeth ef Hungary. 


How beautiful saint legends seem, 
Love's dream of love within a dream, 
Where seeing eyes at once discern 

Some sacred truth they sought to learn. 
Past ages so have stored away 

The precious pearls of faith’s pure day, 
Protecting them from bandit Time, 
From change of custom, speech and clime ; 
Enchanting souls whose instincts know _ 
How parables wise lessons show, 
Revealing in their heart of gold 

What plainest words had hardly told: 
So this tradition runs along, 
Like brook in summer sun and song / 


A queen she was of tender heart, 
Who always took the peasant’s part ; 
She felt that of her riches fair, 

The sons of want should freely share, 
Since they that to the needy give 

As friends of God with brethren live ; 
They lend to Him who never yet 
Forgot to pay a dewdrop debt! 

She blest them with attention kind, 
Assisting body, soul and mind ; 

Their daily needs, their want and woe, 
She nobly met and served them so ; 
Gave all. she had to help and cheer, 
Love's light and comfort everywhere! 


The minions of the monarch’s court 
At all her kindness laughed in sport ; 
They scouted her—a saint indeed / 

Let monks and nuns the rabble feed / 
They won her lord to show dispraise. 
Forbidding her to walk Jove’s ways, 
Forbidding sweetness all men loved, 
And she his wife must stand reproved ; 
But as a star to heaven is true, 

Fler sacred soul its office knew, 

She kept about the task divine, 
Distributing the bread and wine, 

That heaven and earth might kindred be 
Ln spirit of Christ's charity 


Her basket filled with loaves of bread, 
Ali on a day she wisely sped ; 

The land was bare and bleak and wild, 
The snow in drifts about her piled ; 
Loud moaned the wind, lamenting sore 
The hardships of the humble poor ; 
When lo !—her lord stood in the way, 
Demanding what she had that day ; 
With prying fingers took the lid 

To see what wicker-cover hid ; 

And there a royal sight he saw, 
Subduing him to wondrous awe, 

The fairest flowers he uncloses— 

The bread was turned to angel roses : 


Ah! deem it not an iale tale, 
For days like ours of no avail ; 

When poverty abides and wo, 

To wound our hearts where’ er we go; 

When wail of want is heard afar, 

A prayer-appeal to sun and star: 

God makes us angels to the poor, 

That we assist them evermore ; 

And feed and cheer, and teach and bless, 

A help in ail their helplessness. 

The bread men scorn shall beauty prove, f 
And be a miracle of love; 

For kindly act the power discloses 

That turns our bread to God’s fair roses / 


— William Brunton. 
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A OHRISTMAS OLOSET SHELF. 
For SERVICE ALL THE YEAR RounpD. 

T is sadly true that Christmas is 
often, instead of the blessed help- 
ful season it should be to us, either 
a time of fluster and flurry to ac- 
complish belated plans, or of de- 

jection and disappointment be- 
cause of lack of means or time to 
carry them out. A little hint 
thrown out by some home paper— 
I incline to think ic was Goop 
HousEKEEPING itself—a few years 
ago, was the nucleus of my own 

plan of preparing for holidays, which is so satis- 

factory as toseem worth detailing. 

A stimulus is what is always needed for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of any plan : the Christmas stimu- 
lus is faint and far in midsummer and early autumn, 
and I was fain to find one. 

Goop HousEKEEPING’S suggestion established it 
for me—a closet shelf. Simple but efficacious I find 
it, for never do I open the closet door, but the sight 
of that waiting depository seems like the embodi- 
ment of all my expectant friends mutely inquiring, 
“Well, what are you going to dofor us this year?” 
To Christmas, my broad, deep shelf is consecrated 
early in the season, and it becomes a spare-hour 
pleasure to slowly fill it. The many “ bargains ” that 
pile the great bazaar counters the year through offer 
a tempting aid: that exquisite orange bowl “for this 
day only”—the special sale of fine ruchings—pint 
bottles of best Florida water, (given away almost)— 
children’s garments at half-price to close—pocket 
knives and best scissors reduced from fifty to twenty- 
five cents—oh! there is no end to it, everything has 
its cheap time, and to the strolling shopper in the 
large towns “ boughten things” would soon fill the 
shelf. But it is the home-made gifts that are the 
dearest, when they are tasteful and useful, and not 
the fantastic caprice of the hour, ceasing to be 
beautiful when they cease to be fashionable. It is 
never best to make a gift which is a passing craze, 
unless one knows one’s friend has expressed a desire 
to possess it. 

The flitting fashions soon pass, and the recipient 
of worn-out fancies is divided between a hearty de- 
sire to thrust beneath the stove-lid the offending 
ornament which she has seen duplicated in every 
house in her calling radius, and a fear to offend the 
well-intentioned friend by making conspicuous its 
absence from the parlor. 

A useful gift which is also pretty, wears out its 
welcome only with its materials, and it is safe to 
begin on January with the dainty apron, the bed- 
room slippers, the knit mittens, the Puritan hood, the 
bureau scarf, the tray cloth or the sofa pillow or what- 
ever it is we know will be welcome and useful in the 
house of our friend. 

It gives an extra zest to the midsummer holiday 


fancywork to know it is destined for the Christmas 
shelf —the dainty edging to go on some finished 
and folded garment that lies there, or the collec- 
tion of bright odd shells gathered daily along the 
shore to be presently an odd little frame fora marine 
bit of a picture, or a glove box for the summer home 
by the sea. 

In the domestic line, too, the shelf finds welcome 
contributions: an especially successful and brilliant 
tumbler of jelly is now and then triumphantly set 
aside there; a jar of pickles or preserves for the 
friend who is always so loud in their praise when she 
drops in at lunch. It is not easy to forget the 
presence of that slowly growing Christmas corner 
when it is so obtrusively crying, ‘‘ Remember me!” 

The kinder thoughts that always grow with gener- 
ous intentions are not cooped up to seethe and die 
in the few holiday weeks when the blessed Christmas 
spirit so delightfully fills the air: our closet at least 
is full of it, if not our hearts. 

Not the least important feature of the shelf is the 
wee bit of a bank, loaned by an impecunious, but 
prodigal one of the small fry, who has given up sav- 
ing. Here, when I feel most benevolent and elated 
over a new deposit amid the growing burden, I cast 
a nickel into the slot, so to speak, and refrain from 
turning the knobuntil Christmas week. It becomes 
then a pleasurable and most timely task to count the 
numerous offerings and find a neat little sum total 
with which to do the real Christmas shopping with- 
out which one would feel an alien, indeed, in the 
hilarious holiday throng, no matter if a dozen Christ- 
mas shelves at home awaited with consolation. 

There are always especially pretty things that 
appear for sale only in the holiday trade, and with 
the thought of the many friends already provided for 
and making no new demands on the purse, it becomes 
a pleasure to be able to purchase the most tempting 
few, conscience free. 

Try my Christmas shelf, an it please you: then, 
instead of the despairing thought as one’s heart 
grows warm and generous, as it always must in 
the blessed time of giving, “ What shall I get and 
what shall I make? there is so little time and money, 
and so many friends!” Instead of this there will 
be the delightful task of looking over leisurely, 
and with satisfaction, the two or three score denizens 
of the Christmas corner ; labeling and assigning, and 
writing Christmas wishes, and perhaps the greatest 
pleasure of remembering a few of the unexpectant 
poor, or slipping some of the hoarded nickels into the 
little fists owned by the longing little faces pressed 
admiringly against the window panes that guard the 
dear and unattainable Christmas delights. It will 
be the pieasantest recollection of all to us when we 
look back. 

This little plan is feasible, even to those of us most 
limited in means and ways, and will make the rapidly 
approaching December much less a dread than a 


delight. 
—Mariana M. Tallman. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. The new skirts are invariably in a bell shape, but 

XII. it is not to be supposed for that reason that the foun- 


CHRISTMAS DINNER DrEsses—HINTS TO AMATEUR DRESS- 
MAKERS—WRAPS AND SUNDRIES. 

HE slender, graceful effects in dress now 
considered most elegant require the rich, 
handsome materials which importers of 
French goods have brought over. The 
new silks are not only brocades, but bro- 

cades scattered with figures in shot effects, in the 
same way that the plain satins and plain silks have 
been figured in color during the summer. Though 
these Pompadour silks are no longer distinctively 
new, yet the new patterns differ so greatly by being 
brought out on a brocaded ground that they promise 
to have a new lease of popularity. The regular Jac- 
quard brocade in the new waving and other geometric 
patterns, and the Jacquard brocades figured with 
overshot figures in color, will be popular for house 
dresses to be worn at Christmas parties and on high 
dinner occasions. The princess effect is given to all 
these gowns, which are made up with a combination 
and trimming of black lace or dark velvet, though as 
a rule velvet is not as much used in combination with 
silk this season as it is with cloth. A new overdress, 
similar to the straight Dzrectoire polonaise of years 
ago, is made up to wear with bell skirts, and in such 
case this straight overskirt is of different material 
from the underskirt. Princess dresses, made up with 
spreading bias back seams below the waist line, so as 
to give the effect of a bell skirt at the back, are much 
more desirable for women who are of medium height 
than the bell skirt with a second overdress. The use 
of two skirts in the present style of dress requires con- 
siderable height and elegance of carriage, and smaller 
women are advised to adhere to the simplest style. 

A handsome model for a dinner dress to be worn 
during the holiday season was of dark vizier purple, 
a dahlia-like hue with tones of gray. This dress 
was one of Pingat’s latest models. It was a brocade 
in a leafy pattern which interlaced over a satin ground. 
Panels of black lace at the side were formed of wide 
flounces, put on in jabot fashion, and the full upper 
part of the Marie Antoinette sleeves were of black 
lace, while the blouse front of lace was edged by 
jacket pieces, finished by narrow revers ornamented 
with a touch of Oriental embroidery done in gold and 
Parisian gems. The skirt of this gown was in the bell 
style, with a graceful fan-shaped demi-train. Some 
exceedingly handsome dinner dresses have been 
made up of the heavy Muscovite cord, with trim- 
mings of black velvet and jet galoon. Corn-flower 
blue, also known as stone blue, and in some of the 
deeper shades as Delft blue, stem green and olivine 
shades, calied old green, are all elegant colors for 
dinner dress, or for church wear. The figured Pom- 
padour brocades, already noted, are, however, more 
often on a black ground, with realistic little sprays of 
forget-me-nots, rosebuds, and other flowerlets of the 
Empire scattered over them. 


dation skirt is entirely done away with. On the con- 
trary, many bell skirts are still mounted on founda- 
tion skirts of silk from the belt, in order to make 
them hang more gracefully, and it is somewhat easier 
for an inexperienced dressmaker to make them up in 
this way than simply to line them with silk. The 
back part of all bell skirts is now interlined with 
foundation muslin, in order to make the pleats set 
firmly and smoothly. For those who do not know 
how to cut a bell skirt, we give the following simple 
directions : 

Take a piece of cloth about a yard and a half wide 
and three yards long, fold it in the center lengthwise, 
find the length of your front on this fold, and use this 
length asa radius to form the quadrant of a circle. 
You have now barely outlined the bell skirt. On the 
top edge of your fold of cloth, at the top of your 
quadrant is the back seam of the skirt. The tip, or 
point, of the quadrant must be cut off enough to fit 
the skirt into a belt and form the waist line. The 
curved edge of the quadrant forms half the bottom 
edge of the skirt. When the fold of cloth is spread 
out, after it is thus cut, it will be found to be in the 
form of a semicircle, with a second tiny semicircle 
cut out where the waist line comes. Thus a complete 
bell shape is formed where the back seam is sewed 
up. Three or four little gores, about four or five 
inches long, must be taken out at the top of the skirt, 


to fit it around the hips, and a cluster of thick pleats: 


must be pressed in and held in place by elastics, to 
give a graceful, fan-like sweep to the back breadth 
and hold the skirt smoothly down at the sides and 
in front. The skirt must be trimmed off around the 
bottom in such a manner as to make it-hang evenly. 
If it is to be a trained skirt, the back seam must be 


lengthened. 


For ordinary street dress, the preference is for a 
skirt with many gores rather than for the bell skirt, 
which is especially suitable to house and elegant 
dress, though it has been worn on the streets during 
the summer. Moreover, the use of a bell skirt on the 
streets necessitates a train, and the best-dressed 
women of our large cities refuse to be chained down 
to such an incumbrance in walking costume. The 
skirt with six gores offers an excellent model for 
street dress. It has a narrow front breadth, gored 
on either side, two breadths on each side, and a nar- 
row back breadth, gored up the edges. A pretty way 
to finish this skirt is with a twoinch border of As- 
trakhan entirely around the bottom and half-way up 
the three seams on each side of the skirt. The back 
breadth is held together half-way down its length in 
close pleats, whence it falls in a small fan-like sweep. 
There is very little trimming on the new skirts. Bell 
skirts are frequently bordered with four and a half- 
inch box-pleating or ruching, extending across the 
front and side breadths, but leaving the train plain on 
the edge. Flounces put on in festoons, as they were 
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last season, or laid on in box pleats, to form Vandyke 
points at the top, where they are headed by jetted 
galoons, are used on handsome velvet and silk skirts. 
In all these cases, the trained back breadths are left 
untrimmed. A popular finish for the skirts of walk- 
ing dresses is triple rows of fur, either mink, Astra- 
khan, or the more costly sable. The lowest edge is 
put on the bottom of the skirt and the other two rows 
are above it, separated by spaces of two or three 
inches. The width of such rows of fur is not above 
an inch or an inch and a half on the pelt, though half 
as wide again on the face. 

The new bodices are considerably shorter than those 
in vogue during the summer. In fact the bodice, as 
a garment separate from the skirt, disappears in 
many cases, or the basque is so covered by the drapery 
of the skirt that it is concealed. Blouse effects are 
very popular for young ladies’ gowns, and a narrow 
blouse vest of black lace, soft chiffon or silk is seen 
with jacket fronts, merely separated enough to dis- 
play it, and with it the Marie Antoinette sleeve, with 
a high, close cuff reaching to the elbow, and full, high 
upper part, is worn. The sleeve remains a distinctive 
point of the bodice, but the gigot or leg-o’-mutton 
sleeve is not as popular as the Marie Antoinette 
sleeve. All sleeves fit snugly to the forearm, and are 
long enough to fully cover the wrist. For full dress, 
the sleeve frequently extends well over the back of 
the hand in a pronounced point, but this extremely 
long sleeve, copied fromthe time of Chaucer, when 
gloves were not worn by ladies and sleeves were in- 
tended to protect the hand, is more frequently seen 
on the stage than in social circles. There are various 
devices intended to make the sleeve high and full 
above the elbow and close to the forearm below it. 
Girdles of jet, and of velvet shirred down till they are 
narrower in front than they are at the sides, are a 
feature of new gowns. They are used in front with 
jacket fronts, and all around the waist with round 
bodices. The straight high collar, fitted smoothly 
to the throat, is preferred to a flaring collar, except for 
evening wear. 

COAT AND MANTLES. 

While the house bodice is undoubtedly shorter, 
the outside coat and the cloak have lost none of 
their dimensions, but have rather gained in length. 
The newest coats reach far below the knee. They 
are universally made of rough friezes and other 
shaggy materials and are trimmed with fur. The fur 
is used to face the front and cover the revers collar, 
and this collar may be rolled back for ordinary occa- 
sions, but in extremely cold weather, or if the style is 
becoming to the wearer, it may be turned up to form 
a flaring Medici collar, and the coat is closely but- 
toned to the throat. Narrow cuffs of fur, or a mere 
piping of fur at the wrists, complete the garment. 
One of the most popular wraps of the present day is a 
Henry II. cape. It has high shoulders and a high 
flaring collar at the throat, and extends nearly to the 
knees. It is made of mottled cloth, trimmed with 
triple rows of fur and of various fancy rep cloths, 


merely bordered with fur and trimmed with braiding 
or passementerie. This wrap is also a favorite shape 
in sealskin, when it should be kept severely plain 
without any trimming. Many garments are again 
made up this season in suits, with a coat of the same 
material as the dress, slashed and trimmed with fur 
to match it, and extended long’on the hips. Such 

coats are usually double-breasted, finished with high 

straight collars, and sometimes with vests covered 

with horizontal straps of braid. There is very little 
gold or metal braid used on the new coats. Where 

braiding or passementerie is used, it is usually black, 

in contrast to the wrap, though occasionally a braid- 

ing in a dark shade of the same color is chosen. Ex- 

tremely long coats which completely cover the skirt 

are no longer in vogue, except as ulsters or wraps for 

driving or traveling. Such wraps are made of soft, 

rough-finished camel’s-hair cloths, lined with quilted 

silk and completed by narrow borders of fur. Thus 

a wrap in shades of gray is trimmed with an edge of 

sable and lined throughout with a pearl-colored silk, 

daintily quilted to make it comfortable and warm. 

Such wraps are chosen for elderly ladies for riding 

and driving. 

MANY FANCIES. 

The shoulder capes of last season are now fasse 
The little cravat of fur, fastened by the head of the 
animal, with one end considerably longer than .the 
other, is a favorite piece of the hour in small furs. 
Muffs are little used. 

The present rage for satin introduces it in many 
places where it has not heretofore been used for 
years. Shirred satin bonnets, trimmed with lace and 
jet, are among extreme novelties. 

Black silk hosiery continues to be preferred to any 
other, though stockings to match the slippers and 
slippers to match the costume are sometimes chosen, 
and we have red silk stockings with red suede slippers, 
and suede-colored stockings and slippers worn with 
black dresses. But for general purposes, however, 
a black suede slipper, stitched with ribbon over the 
vamp and finished with a tiny bow and silver buckle, 
with black silk stockings, is.the most elegant and 


useful footwear. 
—Helena Rowe. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 
_ Scald rhubarb fora few moments before cooking 
and much less sugar will be needed. 


Achimney with ground glass edge at the top is 
less likely to break, as the ground glass edge allows 
more room for expansion. 


Strips of cotton .cloth, an inch wide, wet, and 
placed around pies, will keep the juice in. Remove 
when first taken from the oven. 


To iron napkins: Iron perfectly dry before folding; 
iron only on one side, to preserve the polish, and 


with the selvage, to bring out the pattern. 
—H. T. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHEN THE OURTAINS ARE DRAWN. 


AN EVENING WITH BRYANT. 


S the evenings grow long, the 
young idea naturally turns to 
the jolly times it will have. 
Maturer minds are bent in 
that direction also, often with 
a shade of anxiety, for they 
know that youngsters will 
have amusements, and if the 
innocent is not provided, the 
questionable will have a 
place. A pleasant evening 
spent by a company of bright 
young people, was the ninety- 
fifth anniversary of William 
Cullen Bryant’s birthday. 
Several weeks before, the 
hostess asked an expected 

guest to write a four-minute paper on the life of 

Bryant. Another promised a short synopsis of his 

writings. Several others were asked to recite poems. 
The following invitations were issued, written by 

the hostess upon fine letter paper. On the envelope 
was the guest’s name. On the first page was: 


Nov. 3, 1794. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
June 12, 1878. 
Miss requests the pleasure of.your company at her 
house on Saturday evening next, from seven till nine. 
Oct. 28, ’go. 


‘On the third page, written lengthwise, was a quota- 
tion from Bryant. 

With few exceptions, the happy company gathered 
in the bright, flower-decorated apartments at the 
specified hour. The silent period, which always 
comes to a young company entertained by elders, 
was pleasantly broken up by the wise hostesses, who 
chatted with the bashful ones, lost the students in 
books, and scattered booklets and pictures among 
the gay ones. Only for a short time, however, for 
they knew that young minds crave constant change. 
‘Conundrums, written upon slips of paper, which were 
numbered, were distributed. Then came luncheon. 
First were passed plates and large, glossy napkins. 
The coffee, and, indeed, everything was of the best, 
and served in the neatest, most appetizing way. The 
cups were filled just so there was no danger of spill- 
ing. The sandwiches were dainty and small, and 
the hostess said they were made so because she in- 
tended to pass them twice. Pickles, doughnuts, 
small and round, dipped in powdered sugar, and 
beautiful white cake followed them. The silver was 
the brightest, the linen the whitest, and on all was 
stamped ‘‘Good Housekeeping.” 

After the refreshments had been leisurely served 
and eaten, with chat and laughter, the numbers of the 
conundrums were called by the hostess, read and 
answered, if possible, by the one to whom it was 
given; if not, by the company or hostess. . 


The paper on Bryant was then read, giving a short 
sketch of his life. His “ Bobolink” was recited in a 
sprightly manner by a young lady, followed by a syn- 
opsis of his writings, giving short quotations from his 
best works. One of his few comic selections, “ An 
Ode to a Mosquito,” recited, closed this savoring of 
the literary. 

Across the double doorway was stretched a cord. 
From this were suspended pieces of twine to which 
were tied small, mysterious-looking packages, caus- 
ing considerable speculation among the merry party 
as to their contents. The hostess knew, though, 
and, furnishing a pair of dull scissors, solved the 
mystery. In turn, each member of the company was 
called up, blindfolded, taken four feet from the cords, 
turned about three times, then given the scissors with 
the privilege of cutting twice, and bringing down as 
many packages as possible. 

Of course, the turning completely bewildered the 
operator, and guided only by sounds of suppressed 
mirth, oftentimes “cut a figure” but not a string, 
causing much laughter among the spectators. Many 
were fortunate, and brought down the packages, which 
contained a hot-house flower, pop-corn, or cracked 
nuts. After all had tried their luck, some one dis- 
covered that it was time, and past time, to go home; 
and we went, wondering how it was possible for an 
evening to pass so quickly, and wishing that many 
more could be spent as pleasantly. 

—Rachel Schuyler. 


Onyinal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


REOIPE FOR OLEAR SOUP. 


Clear soup did you say ? Gracious neighbor and madam! 
Why! the recipe’s old as our forefather Adam. 

Of good beef and bone take, say, five pounds or six, 
And simmer until it is brown as the styx, 

Three carrots, two turnips, some celery tops, 

Some of each of the yield of the best autumn crops. 

Of onions, you see, it depends on the size; 

If large, you add three, but six small, if you’re wise ; 
Of allspice and cloves, just a moderate flavor, 

Salt, pepper and nutmeg (if this !ast you favor). 

The vegetables and spice with the beef you must boil, 
Say nine or ten hours—’twill repay all your toil. - 
Strain the liquid and cover, and set it to cool, 

It will prove a success, if you follow the rule. 

When the second day brings the hard jelly to view, 
Skim, and add to each guart of the amber—what you 
Must have ready—the white of one egg, with the shell, 
And blend the co/d mixture by stirring it well. 

Then, the quaking stock heat in a porcelain kettle ; 
When the scum to the surface will rise, down will settle 
The spicy, delicious, clear liquid below. 

(That’s the way with this world, as we all of us know, 
The scum and the froth to the surface will leap, 

But for true solid worth, one must always look deep.) 
Add a wineglass of sherry, as you strain from the pot 
(The tureen must be heated as Hades is wot), 

And to hint at a flavor which colors it well, 

Just dash in a spoonful of brown “ caramel,” 

‘Then, as you dispense it clear, golden in tone, 

Oh! sweeten it, dear, with a smile of your own! 

And as each guest partakes, he will swear, by all odds, 
That he’s drinking a nectar prepared for the gods. 


—Mary Bradford. 
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BITS OF ENGLISH OOOKERY. 

So many inquiries about “ what to do with that ever- 
lasting cold meat” have reached us, that we now offer a 
few suggestions culled from different sources; but we 
cannot do it without telling those of our readers who feel 
they must be economical, that réchauff¢s and dainty little 
dishes of that description are not for the kitchen. The 
servants have their work to do, and want substantial 
meals, and the most economical policy is to give them 
meals from a hot joint twice a week, and cold meat on the 
other days, unless there comes a time when from several 
remnants they can have a hash. 

Eggs and butter are usually required in making little 
dishes up from cold meat. They are nutritious, and the 
use of them tends to diminish the quantity of meat often 
eaten by those who lead a sedentary life and ought to 
have light food. 

BAKED EGGS. 

Drop one egg atatime on to a buttered plate, being 
careful not to break the yolk, till the plate is full. Sprinkle 
a little salt and pepper on each, with a bit of butter. Bake 
in a hot oven till the whites are “ set.” A good variation 
of this dish can be made by covering the plate first with 
a mixture of moistened bread crumbs and chopped ham, 
veal, chicken, or mutton, and then, making hollows in the 
mince, drop an egg in each. Season and bake as before. 


POACHED EGGS. 


are better with a little sauce, which can be made froma 
trifle of broth or stock. A simple sauce which forms the 
basis of many is made of half a cupful of boiling water, 
two or three tablespounfuls of any kind of gravy or broth, 
salt and pepper to taste. Putallinto a saucepan over the 
fire, and just before it boils thicken with a tablespoonful 
of flour rubbed smooth in a little cold water. Boil all for 
a moment, continually stirring, and add a half tablespoon- 
ful of butter. Pour over the poached eggs when hot. 
Poached eggs are very nice, too, with a mince of beef, 
ham, or chicken, or even with a hash of equal parts of 
Australian corned beef and boiled potatoes. Heat the 
mince we!l in a saucepan, moistening it with a beaten egg, 
a little melted butter, and seasoning to taste with salt and 
pepper. Then make a thick layer of the mince on a plat- 
ter, and put the eggs on it. 


SCRAMBLED EGGS. 

Break the eggs into a dish, but do not beat them. Put 
a small piece of butter into the saucepan, and when it is 
hot, pour in the eggs. Stir constantly, just on one side 
from the hottest fire, and cook about three minutes. Too 
long cooking will make the “ scramble” tough and hard. 
Sprinkle with a little salt and pepper, and serve alone or 
on toasted, buttered bread. The few peas, the tips of 
asparagus, or the little tomato left from yesterday's din- 
ner can be used by mixing in just before putting the eggs 
into the saucepan, or any bit of cold meat or fish, well 
minced. If there is a cupful of gravy at hand, pour that 
on the eggs just before cooking, and you will have another 
palatable variation of the plain dish. 


POTATO TURNOVERS. 


Potato turnovers are nice when the potatoes are old 
enough. Boil and mash with the aid of a little milk, a 
beaten egg, and enough flour to enable you to roll it out. 
Roll out into ovals, lay some mixed and seasoned meat on 
half, then turn the paste over, pinch it down, and bake a 
light brown in the oven. 


MINCE LOAF. 


To the pieces cut from a stewed knucklebone of veal or 
mutton, add a small cooked slice of bacon and a small 
onion which has been sliced and fried brown in half a tea- 
spoonful of butter. Chop very fine, season with a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of pepper. Break in an egg, and mix, 
lightly, into a loaf. If the bacon has mot seasoned it suffi- 
ciently, add half a teaspoonful of salt. Have a small 
baking dish buttered. Then take a cupful of cold boiled 
rice or hominy, and line the dish, thinly, bottom and sides. 
Put in a layer of the meat, then a layer of rice, over which 
sprinkle a few bits of butter; then another layer of the 
meat, and another of rice, without butter. Put over the 
top a layer of fine bread crumbs, lay the bits of butter 
evenly over them, and bake in a moderate oven for half 
an hour. It should be brown and crisp. When cold, 
slice and serve for luncheon in a dish trimmed with parsley. 

And here let me make two remarks: One is that good 
beef, mutton, or pork dripping will often, eventually, take 
the place of butter, and with even more savory results. 
The second remark is that English people do not under- 
stand rightly the use of hominy. We make it into pud- 
dings. But the American or Colonist soaks it long on the 
side of the stove, and when cold cuts into slices, which are 
fried in.egg and bread crumbs for breakfast or supper, or 
even to eat with hot meat; or, after being well soaked, it 
is boiled and,served in a vegetable dish with the breakfast 
bacon or fish. Ifany is left, it is cut very thin, when cold, 
fried as above, and dusted over with a little sugar, and lo! 
it becomes fritters. 

HOT-POT. 

There is a very prevalent idea that hot-pot, as well as 
Irish stew, is made of any superfluous pieces of cooked 
meat that may be conveniently disposed of in that manner. 
Of course, they tan both be.made so, and at times, for 
economical reasons, this serves a very good and useful 
end; and when this is done, the greater variety of meat 
put together the better it will be. Mutton, beef, and fowt 
may then all be mingled in sweet confusion. 

It may be made of either beef or mutton. If you select 
beef, it must be a nice piece of rump-steak ; and those who 
“know” would tell you to give it a gentle stewing for 
half an hour before putting into the correct pot which is 
to contain the lot. This, of course, is to make the beef 
tender. When sufficiently done, cut it into pieces, perhaps 
two inches, or so, in size. Lay some of these at the 
bottom of the white pot, which is sold in the north for the 
purpose, and generally has the word “ Hot-pot” printed 
on it, though if such a one is not to be obtained further 
south, a presentabie stewing pot or pie dish may be used, 
for it has to be carried to table, and has a serviette or 
neat cover of some kind around it. The pieces of beef 
laid at the bottom with a little stock, put on them a layer 
of potatoes, cut into, perhaps, three pieces each one; add 
a little onion and pepper and salt. Then some more beef 
and flavoring, then repeat with potatoes, and if the 
dish will hold two more layers, put them, but potatoes 
must come last, and ought to present a nice browned 
appearance. If made with mutton, the treatment of the 
hot-pot is the same, only that the mutton does not 
require quite so much stewing beforehand. To either 
of these the addition of a few mushrooms is a great im- 
provement for those who like them, but one naturally as- 
sociates hot-pots with cold weather, and at such a time 
‘mushrooms are only a dainty for the rich, or, at all events, 
people who can grow their own.—The London Lady. 
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Original in Goop HousgkgeEPinc. 
HOW TO MAKE AND BAKE CAKE, 
“SOME WITH PLuMs, SOME WITHOUT.” 
Fruit Cake, No. 1. 

Four eggs, two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful each of 
molasses and milk, one-half cupful of butter, five cupfuls 
of flour, one pound of raisins, one teaspoonful of soda, all 
kinds of spice. 

Fruit Cake, No. 2. 

Four eggs, two cupfuls of sugar, one and one-half cup- 
fuls of butter, one cupful each of molasses and milk, 
five cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls each of clove 
and cinnamon, one nutmeg, one pound each of raisins 
and currants, a piece of citron, two teaspoonfuls of 
brandy, soda. 

Frult Cake, No. 3. 

Four eggs, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, two-thirds 
cupful of butter, one cupful each of molasses and milk, 
four cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful each of clove, cinna- 
mon and allspice, one-half of a nutmeg, one teaspoonful 
of soda, one pound each of raisins and currants, one- 
fourth pound of citron. 

Fruit Cake, No. 4. 

Two and one-half cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of but- 
ter, two-thirds cupful of milk, nearly five cupfuls of flour, 
a small one-half cupful of molasses, six eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, spice, one-fourth pound of citron, one 
and one-half cupfuls of raisins, one eupful of currants. 
Tea Cake. 

One egg, one cupful each of sugar and milk, one-half 
cupful of butter, one pint of flour, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder, one cupful of raisins (stoned 
and chopped). 

Raised Cake. 

Two cupfuls of bread dough, one cupful each of sugar 
and chopped raisins, one-half cupful of butter, one egg, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of soda, spice of all kinds. Let it 
rise before baking. 

Roxbury Cake. 

Two cupfuls of sugar, three cupfuls of flour, two-thirds 
cupful each of butter and milk, four eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder. This makes two small loaves or 
one large one. 

Sour Milk Cake, No. 1. 

One cupful each of sour milk, brown sugar and raisins, 
one teaspoonful of soda, one egg, one-half cupful of butter 
or shortening, and flour sufficient to make a stiff batter. 
Sour Milk Cake, No. 2. 

One cuptul each of butter and sour milk, two cupfuls of 
sugar, four cupfuls of flour, four eggs, one teaspoonful of 
soda; put in the milk, nutmeg, one and one-half cupfuls 
of raisins or currants. 

Coffee Cake. 

Two cupfuls of molasses, one cupful of sugar, one cup- 
ful of coffee (good strength), one heaping cupful of butter, 
one-half pound each of raisins and currants, one-fourth 


‘pound of citron, spice, four eggs, three teaspoonfuls of 


soda. Flour rather stiff. 


Raisin Cake. 
One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful each of buttér and 


milk, two eggs, two and one-half cupfuls of flour, one and’ 


one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one cupful of 
chopped raisins. 


Every-day Dark Cake. 

One-half cupful each of sugar, molasses and milk, a 
small one-half cupful of butter, one egg, one cupful of 
chopped raisins, one teaspoonful of soda, spice of all 
kinds, and flour enough to make a stiff batter. Bake ina 
deep tin, having a slow fire. 


Loaf Cake. 

One cupful each of butter, raisins and milk, two cupfuls 
of sugar, four cupfuls of flour, four eggs, nutmeg, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 


Dried Apple Cake. 

One heaping cupful of apple, chopped and soaked over 
night in one cupful of warm water; in the morning sim- 
mer two hours in one cupful each of molasses and sugar, 
one egg, one-half cupful of milk, two-thirds cupful of 
butter, spice, one-half teaspoonful of soda, two cupfuls of 
flour. Slow oven. 


Delicious Pound Cake. 
One cupful of butter, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
five eggs, two scant cupfuls of flour, nutmeg or mace. 


Half-and-half Cake. 

Bake this cake in two parts. Use two cupfuls of sugar, 
one cupful each of butter and milk, four eggs (reserving 
one white), four cupfuls of flour, three spoonfuls of baking 
powder. Take one-half this mixture, add three or four 
spoonfuls of molasses, raisins, currants and spice, a pinch 
of soda and a little flour. Put together, after baking, with 
the reserved beaten white of egg. 


Grandma’s Wedding Cake. 

One pound each of butter, sugar, eggs (about ten) and 
raisins, one and one-fourth pounds of flour, two pounds 
of currants, one-half pound of citron, one-fifth ounce each 
of cinnamon and mace, three large nutmegs, one tea- 
spoonful of clove, six tablespoonfuls each of brandy, 
cherry rum, molasses and yeast, two good teaspoonfuls of 
cream tartar, one good teaspoonful of soda. Having an 
afternoon fire, bake very slowly for four or five hours. 
This makes two moderate-sized deep loaves. The origi- 
nal rule is five times this quantity. It will keep a year or 
two, and is much improved by age. 

Grandma’s Light Cake. 

Two pounds each of sugar and flour, one pound of 

butter, eight eggs, two cupfuls of milk, two teaspoonfuls 


of soda. 
—C. S. 


KITCHEN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

As in different recipes the quantities given are some- 
times in measures such as quarts instead of pounds, 
and sometimes in wineglassfuls, tumblerfuls, etc., the 
following table will be found useful if pasted on the 
flyleaf of the recipe-book you generaliy use: A com- 
mon-sized tumbler holds half a pint. A common-sized 
wineglass holds half a gill. A quart of sifted flour 
equals one pound. A quart of cornmeal equals one 
pound two ounces. One quart of butter is equiva- 
lent to two pounds; one quart of powdered sugar to 
one pound seven ounces ; one quart of granulated sugar 
to one pound nine ounces. Butter “the size of an egg,” 
about two ounces.—New York Tribune. 
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Jhe Gozy Gorner. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
_meniof GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


THAT OLD-TIME SONG. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The October number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING came 
to me yesterday, and I have been greatly interested in 
reading the many excellent articles which it contains. 
During my perusal, I tarried for a time in the “Cozy 
Corner,” and read the reply of “ T. A. B.” to “E. C. W.,” 
in regard to a certain “ Old-Time Song,” and noted their 
request for further information. Those little lines brought 
to mind a host of memories, and thinking I may be able 
not only to gratify those two of your readers, but possibly 
many others, I will send you the words of the song as it 
came to me. I first heard of it a number of years ago, 
from the lips of an old gentleman, who said he had sung 
it at young people’s parties about fifty years before, when 
he was a young man, living in Ohio. Soon afterward 
I heard it from an elderly lady—she, also, was from 
Ohio, I believe—who taught it to her two young daugh- 
ters and myself, as a game she had played when young; 
though she belonged to a younger generation than the 
gentleman. 

I have to quote from memory, but here is their version 
as I remember it, and it was called 


MARCHING TO QUEBEC. 


We are marching down to old Quebec, 
Where the drums are loudly beating ; 

The Americans have gained the day, 
And the British are retreating. 


IST." CHORUS. 


The war is over, 
And we'll turn back 
To the place from whence we started— 
We'll open the ring, 
And choose a couple in, 
To relieve the broken hearted. 


Go weeping, go wailing; 
And this shall be the cry, 
“Oh, I have lost my true love 
And I shall surely die! ” 
(Repeat 1st. Chorus.) 


(After that has been sung, all turn around and march in the opposite 
direction, and continue as follows :) 


We are marching out of old Quebec, 
Where the drums and fifes are playing; 

The Americans have gained the day, 
And the British are not staying. 


2ND. CHORUS. 
The war is over, 
And we’ll turn back. 
To the place from whence we started; 
We’ll open the ring, 
And choose a couple in, 
True lovers so happy hearted. 


-recipe for sponge cake, I would say, that although I have 


For here comes my true love, 
And how do you do? 
And how have you been 
Since last I saw you? 
(Repeat and. Chorus.) 


IPAVA, ILLINOIs. A. B. Q. 


STILL INCOMPLETE. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“ Mrs. E. C. W.,” Boston, Mass., asks in your August 
number for words of an “ Old-Time Song.” 

As played in my childhood over fifty years ago, the 
words as I recollect them, ran thus: 


We are all a marching to Quebec, 
The drums are loudly beating ; 
America has gained the day 
And the British are retreating. 


The war is over and we’ll turn back 
To those from whom we parted ; 
So open the ring, and choose one in, 

To ease the broken hearted. 


This is all I recollect of it. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Mrs, E. B. K. 


How THEY SUNG IT ON CAPE Cop. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
The children on Cape Cod used to sing a verse, after 
the following, which you print in the October “Cozy 
Corner,” like this: 


We are marching down to old Quebec, 
Where the drums are loudly beating ; 
America has gained the day, 
And the British are retreating. 


“ Now we are marching, marching around, 
Now we are marching around, 
Each with a merry, merry, merry lass, 
We’ll kiss while kneeling down.” 


The song was used as an accompaniment to a marching 
game, which the words of the song explain. 


HARTFORD, CT. | 


A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one give the poem, “ A Woman’s Question,” 
written by Mrs. Browning, I think, although I cannot find 
it in her collection? It is not Adelaide Proctor’s, but the 
one in which this occurs: 

“ A Woman finds Heaven or Hell 
The day she becomes a bride.” 


I have such a good “ Answer” to it that I want the 
“ Question ” to put with it. 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA. F. M. S. 


SPONGE CAKE. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 
In answer to your. correspondent who asks for a 


several recipes, I have tested none sufficiently to enable 
me to explain with exactitude the little details which 
make, or detract from, perfection. Doubtless one of 
your many capable readers will furnish the recipe re- 
quested. 4 

HUBBELL, NEB. K. M. C. 
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THE AMERIOAN SOHOOLBOY’S OALENDAR; 


Or, AN Easy METHOD OF STUDYING SOME OF THE PRINCI- 
PAL FACTS OF AMERICAN HisToRY. 


DECEMBER. 


December 1, 1841. Colossal statue of Washington placed in 
the capitol at Washington. 


December 2, 1861. Congress meets and passes a vote of thanks 


to Capt. Wilkes for his action in the seizure of Slidell’ 


and Mason. 


December 3, 1861. The foreign envoys at Washington pro- 
test Capt. Wilkes’ action. 

December 4, 1863. President Lincoln’s message to Congress, 
in which he offers amnesty to all people in the South, 
with the exception of the heads of the Confederate 
government. 

December 5, 1787. Daniel Shays, with an army of 1,000 men, 
takes possession of Worcester, Mass.; known as Shays’ 
rebellion. 

December 6, 1620. Carver, Bradford, Winslow and Standish 
sailed around Plymouth bay in search of a place for 
settlement. 

December 7, 1863. Jefferson Davis’ message to the Confeder- 
ate Congress, firm, but acknowledging reverses. 

December 8, 1620., A small company of men from the May- 
flower cruise about Plymouth harbor and the Massachu- 
setts coast. 

December 9, 1807. American ports closed to the British ; trade 
suspended. 1869, Last message of President Johnson to 
Congress. 

December ro, 1862. Gen. Burnside crosses the Rappahannock. 

December 11, 1862. Burnside bombarde Fredericksburg. 1816, 
Indiana admitted to the Union. 1864, Sherman’s whole 
army gathered in front of Savannah. 

December 12, 1813. Gen. Cocke reached Gen. Jackson’s 
encampment at Fort Strother, with an army of more 
than 2,000 men. 

December 13, 1864. Fort McAllister taken by the Federal 
troops. 1862, Battle of Fredericksburg, Va. 

December 14, 1819 Alabama admitted to the Union. 1799, 
Gen. Washington died at Mount Vernon. 

December 15, 1814. Famous “ Hartford Convention.” 1864, 
Battle of Nashville, Tenn. 


December 16, 1773. “‘ Boston Tea Party,” when the tea was _ 


thrown overboard in Boston harbor. 


December 17, 1864. Gen. Sherman demands the surrender of 
Savannah. 


December 18, 1853. Duel fought at Madrid between Mr. Soulé, 
American Minister to Spain, and M. Turgot. 

December 19, 1864. The Confederates yield their position on 
the Savannah river, under pressure from Sherman’s 
forces. 


December 20, 1680. Andros arrived in Boston, as governor of 
New England. 1860, South Carolina seceded from the 
Union. 


December 21, 1620. Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
first permanent English settlement in New England. 
1862, The Federals begin the blockade of Charleston 
harbor. 

December 22, 1807. Embargo placed on American shipping. 


December 23, 1783. Gen. Washington resigned his commis- 
sion. 1814, Jackson attacked the British fleet. 

December 24, 1814. Treaty of peace with Great Britain signed 
at Ghent. 1851, Part of the capitol at Washington, with 
all the congressional library, destroyed by fire. 


December 25, 1787. Daniel Shays prevented the session of the 
Supreme Court at Worcester, Mass. 

December 26, 1776. Battle of Trenton, N. J. 1853, Great fire 
at New York; “ Great Republic” clipper destroyed. 

December 27, 1863. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston takes command 
of the Confederate army in Georgia. 1845, Texas 
admitted to the Union. 

December 28, 1835. Massacre of the Seminole Indians. 1846, 
Iowa admitted to the Union. 

December 29, 1865. Eighty-five members from the Southern 
states excluded from Congress. 1778, Capture of Savan- 
nah, Ga., by the British. 

December, 30, 1851. Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian chief, 
visits Washington, on the invitation of the United States 
Congress. 1860, Delegates from South Carolina not 
received by President Lincoln. 

December 31, 1862. Battle of Stone river, between the Fed- 
erals under Rosecrans, and the Confederates under 
Braxton Bragg. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PESOADERO PEBBLES. 
“I'm a Pescadero pebble, gathered from the golden shore, 
Where the waves of * Oid Pacific’ roll their surges evermore. 
Guard me as a treasure, whether smooth, or in the rough ; 
For the wearer shall have wisdom—if he wear me long enough !”” 
HESE pretty silicious stones are found on the 
Pacific coast, about fifty miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, and were it not that the village of Pescadero 
—the nearest settlement to the beach—is accessible 
only by stagecoach from the railway at San Mateo, a 
distance of thirty odd miles, the pebbles would have 
greater prominence than they have already attained 
by their beauty and adaptability for jewelry. The 
pebbles, which range in size from a grain of sand to 
a walnut, are highly polished by the attrition of the 
waves, and some of them are already so perfect in 
form, that the art of the lapidary is not required to pre- 
pare them for setting in rings, brooches, bracelets, etc. 
The opalescent pebbles are especially attractive. 
Scarcely less so are the polished crystals of pellucid 
quartz, (which, when polished by the lapidary, rival the 
more valuable moonstone,) the moss agates ; and the 
carnelians, from the deepest crimson to the palest pink. 
There is also found, on this alluring stretch of 
shingle, a chalcedony pebble, more or less translu- 
cent, which contains in a central cavity a globule of 
water—an arrangement as puzzling as King George’s 
dumpling ! This water-drop, when polished and mount- 
ed in a scarf-pin, forms an attractive bit of adorn- 
ment, and one that is as unique as it is beautiful. 
—S. £. Boggs. 


AT nightfall, by the firelight’s cheer, 
My little Margaret sits me near, 
And begs me tell of things that were 
When I was litt’e, just like her. 

Ah! little lips, you touch the spring 
Of sweetest sad remembering; 

And hearth and heart flash all aglow 
With ruddy tints of long ago. 

1 at my father’s fireside sit, 
Youngest of all who circle it, 

And beg him tell me what did he 
When he was little, just like me.—John D. Long. 


q 
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Quiet Hours wm 
m= Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only 
provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh and en- 
tertaining, and— y 


Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE Puzztr. 
318.—POETS’ RECEPTIONS 
To SOME OF THE PROMINENT CHARACTERS OF THEIR POEMS. 


The cap'ain did covenant with the king to serve him .. . for 
certain wages and entertainment.— Davies. 


To unbend our thoughts, when they are to> much stretched by our 
cares, is not more natural than it is necesssry.—Saville. 


Reception I. 
There are receptions and there are receptions, receptions for 


’ certain seasons and occasions, and receptions for other seasons 


and occasiors ; but good as the various entertainments of all nat- 
ures and purposes have been in the past, Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ino has something new in the line of receptions, to offer its 
readers—‘ Poets’ Receptions.” Two of these receptions will 
be given, the first of which is announced below. It is expected 
that a large number of admirers of the popular poets and 
their works, will accept the general invitation to be present as 
critics and reporters. 
1. Then —— —— began explaining and smoothing the matter, 
Making it worse as he went, by saying the Captain was busy, 
Had no time for such things. 
2. But hark! a wrap comes gently to the door; 
, who knows the meaning o’ the same, 
Tells how a neebor Jad cam o’er the moor 
To do some errands. 
3. Betore the high altar young s‘ands arrayed ; 
With accents that falter her promise is made. 
a Grasp your pikes, close your ranks, 
For never comes but to conquer or to fall. 
5. Little —, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gayly, 
Tied the bonnet, donned the shoe. 
6. She shook her ringlets from her hood, 
And with a Thank you, —— dissembled. 
7. ‘* One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead, 
And ——, -—-, — give this cheek a little red.” 
8. But, —, her eyes so guard her face, ’ 
1 durst no more upon them gaze 
‘Than on the sun in July. 
9. His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity ——. 

ro. Then hung the slippers ‘n the po’ch 
Of that broad rustic lodge. 

11. But we love with a love that was more than love, 

land my 
12. The first thing he weighed was the head of 
13. Poor , in her lonely home, 
Sat by the window’s narrow pane. 

14. Come, loving, black brow’d night, 
Give me my ———; and when he shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

15. An early riser — —— has drawn, 

Who used to haste the dewy grass among, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

16. My master and the neighbors all 
Make game of me and —. 

17. —— is a golden girl; 

But a man, a man should woo her! 


18. Stop, stop,—- Here’s the house,” 
They all aloud did cry. 
19. I had my various feelings, bred in flesh and bone, 
And , like all good women, had a temper of her own. 
20 And looked at ¥ 
Who calmly stood and blew his 
Cigar in all the bustle. 
21. Then . who had nothing said, 
Her bundle from her lap let fall. 
22, Quoth ——, who thought it small delight, 
To fight all day and to freeze all night. 
23. The little brilliant, ere it fell, 
The lustre caught from *s eye. 
24. You see this yer —— 
Had the worst kind of luck. 
25 And I know that before the morn 
He’ll wish — had never been born. 


PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, one year’s subscription to 
Goop HousEKEEPING, for the first correct naming of the char- 
acters whose names have been omitted in the selections (they 
being represented by dashes), the name of the book or play 
from which the quotations have been taken, and the name of 
the author of each. Second Prize, choice of six months’ sub- 
scription to, or any one of the twelve bound volumes of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, for the second such correct list. 

Number each set of answers to correspond to that of the 
selection, and simply give the three things called for—not copy- 
ing the quotations. No supplemental lists can be accepted. 
Precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within twelve 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xi, 
must be signed and attached to every list entered in competition 
Sor the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, December 
26, 1891. 

All comments on the puzzles, or business notes for the GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING establishment, should be written on separate sheets. 


PrizE PuzzLB—ANSWERS. 
316.—A LITERARY DINNER. 

Among the circumstances that may, perhaps, properly be 
set down as having affected the number of answers to Prize 
Puzzle No. 316, are the canning season, the fall elections and 
the rather indigestible nature of parts of the “‘ Dinner.” 

The only list that can be awarded a prize was received from 
Lizzie C. Baker of Hartford, Ct., which takes the second 
prize—one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING—hav- 
ing satisfactorily named the “‘ Foods and Drinks.” 


THE GUESTS. 


1. The king who entered the enemy’s camp, disguised as a 
common soldier, —King Alfred the Great. 
2. He who had his horse shod backward when flying from his 
foes, —Sir Robert Bruce, in 1302. 
3. The greatest English navigator, —Sir Henry Hudson. 
4. The conqueror of Pharsalia, —/Julius Cesar. 
5. The diplomatic conqueror of Napoleon,—Prince Metternich. 
6. The firmest friend of America in 1775,—Sir William Pitt. 
7. Whose interest it was not to pay the principal, and whose 
principle it was not to pay the interest, 
—Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
8. He who received a royal box, 
—Lord Essex, whom Queen Elizabeth boxed on the ear. 
9. He who saved his life by putting his cap on a lion’s head, 
— The Earl of Alsatia. 
. A French fashion, and a dish, —(Lord) Walsing ham. 
11. He who placed the crown on the head of Charles II., 
—Archibald I., Marquis of Argyle, at Scone, Scotland. 
The butcher’s son whose palace was hung with cloth of gold, 
—Cardinal Wolsey. 
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13- 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


30. 
3. 
32. 
33. 
34- 
35- 
36. 
37- 
38. 


g. A carrier, 


. The signal of Van Tromp, 
. A famous Scottish hero, 

. He who first sailed around the world,— Sir Francis Drake. 
. He who first introduced tobacco into England, 


. The tutor of Alexander of Macedon, 
. The hero of Thermopylae, 


. Earth, and a place for the dead, 
. The “ best abused man in England,” 


. Scripture name of Africa, 
. A letter, and part of a lady’s dress, 
. A military company, 


. Ariver in Tennessee, 


. What is material, and yet immaterial, 

. An iron vessel, a vowel, and part of the foot, 
. A world of iniquity, 

. Timber, and the herald of the morning, 


. What Jeremiah saw in a vision, 

. Four-fifths of a month, and places of rest, 
. The home of the hermit, and nest of bird of prey,—Ce/-ery. 
. The name of a woman, 
. A level country, 


He who was surnamed ‘‘ The Great Marquis,” 
—James Graham, Marquis of Montrose. 
He who was the conqueror of Van Tromp, 
—Admiral Robert Blake. 
A signal of death, and a father’s pride, —(Zord) Nel-son. 
He who was unjustly called ‘‘ The Lying Traveler,” 
— Sir John Mandeville. 
The knight “ without fear and without reproach,” 
— Chevalier Bayard. 
—A Broom, 
—Sir William Wallace. 


—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The conqueror who fell by a quarrel with a woman, 
—L£arl of Leicester. 
A cup, and, by changing one letter, what would have saved 
Essex’s life, —(George) Can-ning (ring). 
—Aristotle. 
—Leonidas. 
He who said, *“‘ Every man has his price,” 

—Sir Robert Walpole. 
—(Zarl of) Land-grave. 
—John Dennis. 
FOODS AND DRINKS. 


. Place of refuge of Charles XII after Pultowa’s bloody day. 


— Turkey. 


. One-third of Czsar’s celebrated letter, and one-half of the 


first day of the week, — leni-son. 
An animal in the fashion, —Beef a la mode. 
Which destroyed the army of Cambyses, and dealers in 
familiar spirits, —Sand-wiches. 


. An animal the Americans would not eat during the Revo- 


—Lamb. 

— Ham. 
—T-ruffies. 
—Dragoons. 
A vowel defaced, and emblem of purity, —Pice-a-lilli. 
What the poet says is “‘long,’”’ a personal pronoun, and to 
suffocate, —Art-i-choke 
—Duck. 
The swiftest foot, and chief of birds, —FPartridge. 
What Landgrave introduced into South Carolina, —Rice. 
The plural of a letter, —Fease. 


lution, 


. One-third of a cap, a tool, a pronoun, and an emblem of 


loveliness, —C-aul-i flower 


. A boxing match, and four-fifths of animal with 100 eyes, 


—A-spar agus. 
— Oysters. 
—Sole. 
—FPot-a-to. 

— Tongue. 

— Wood-cock. 
—Salad (in) 
— Sir-loin. 
—Figs. 
—Apri-cots. 


Natural caskets of valuable jewels, 


A conqueror—by adding two letters, 
A title, and part of an animal, 


— Olive. 
—Champagne. 
The sailor’s desire, —FPort. 
A town in France, 
Part of the foot, and a letter, —To-kay. 
An animal, a vowel, and part of a man’s dress,—Cur-a-coa(?). 
What good men are, —Salt (of the earth). 
Lot’s wife, —Salt ( pillar cf). 
Great Polish curiosity, — Salt (mines). 
Spoiled children, —Little Pickles. 
A wonderful mixture, —Chow-chow. 
A constellation, — Crabs. 


—Pigeon or Porter. 


—Bordeaux, 


Library Leaflets. 


White Slaves. 

“White Slaves, or the Oppression of the Worthy 
Poor,” is the title which Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D., 
has taken for his searching study of the condition of the 
deserving poor in many portions of our land—the class 
who are ready and anxious to labor, but from the ina- 
bility to obtain work, or to perform it if found, are forced 
to the most touching sacrifices and the direst straits. 
The pen pictures which are presented are interestingly 
supplemented by the camera and the engraver, giving 
many reproductions of interesting scenes and places. The 
humanitarian, who seeks for knowledge of how his 
fellows live, that he may help them, cannot afford to miss 
this book, and every one who has an interest in the 
people of the world, especially the people who from no 
fault of theirs exist and suffer, but can scarcely be said 
to live, will find here the food for earnest thought. Pub- 
lished at $1.50 by Lee & Shepard of Boston. 


In Old Quinnebasset. 

Just as eagerly as the boys watch for a promised volume 
from Oliver Optic, do the girls await a new book from 
Sophie May. It is a peculiarity, too, of the girlish heart 
to part reluctantly from the characters that they have fol- 
lowed in their ups and downs, so intently, and to welcome 
with a kindly warmth, any that they are permitted to meet 
again on fresh pages. Knowing this, as she knows all 
things else about girls, Sophie May has given us in this 
sixth and concluding volume of the “Quinnebassett 
Series,” a glimpse of the Quinnebassett we know so well 
in its nineteenth century days, as it was at the close of 
the Revolution, and in this quaint setting has introduced 
us to the grandmothers and grandfathers of some of our 
modern Quinnebassett friends. It is a story for the 
youngest and the oldest. The book, which is finely illus- 
trated by Charles Copeland, is published in attractive 
form by Lee & Shepard, and sells for $1.50. 


Little Captain Doppelkop. 

The full title of this quaint work is “ Extraordinary 
Experiences of Little Captain Doppelkop on the Shores 
of Bubbleland.” It is from the pen of Ingersoll Lock- 
wood, and follows the lines laid out in his previous ex- 
travaganzas, “ Little Baron Trump” and “Little Giant 
Boab.” Really these “little” fellows, which Mr. Lock- 
wood creates and then parades before us along the course 
of such fancies and conceits as were neyer before dreamed 
of, are wonderful beings; and those who have had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of the others will 
need no second invitation to take a trip with “ Little 
Captain Doppelkop.” The numerous characteristic 
illustrations are drawn by Clifton Johnson, and the book 
is a fine piece of the book makers’ art. It is published 
by Lee & Shepard of Boston at $2.00. 


The Scarlet Tanager. 

In this we have the fourth volume in that delightful 
“ Start in Life” series, with which the author, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, has favored his boy readers. The hero is a boy’s 
boy, with his share of faults; and because he is a boy, 
with one absorbing interest, through which his innate 
manliness may be, and is finally aroused. What this inter- 
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est is, we will leave the boys to guess. There is tempta- 
tion and adventure without sensationalism, and a high 
moral coloring without “preaching.” Though across the 
water, Mr. Trowbridge sends this pleasant greeting to his 
host of young readers, who can but feel grateful to be thus 
remembered. There are four stories in the volume, which 
is published in neat form at $1 by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Mostly Marjorie Day. 

Under this unique title Virginia F. Townsend has 
written, and Lee & Shepard of Boston publish, a new novel 
which will be found intensely interesting and absorbing, 
as the name of the author would sufficiently assure. But 
the present volume has an especial interest in that it tells 
in graphic way the story of a brave, unconventional 
woman, with noble ideals and the courage to attempt to 
live up to them in this workday world. No one can read 
the episode of her experience with ignorant little Donil, 
for instance, without feeling an impulse to follow out the 
high example of this heroine—to live with a noble pur- 
pose. It is a book of 383 pages, bound in cloth, black 
and gilt designs, and sells for $1.50. 


Grandfather Grey. 

Those who remember the sweet love poem of “ Grand- 
mother Grey,” will be pleased to welcome as a com- 
panion production the fine poem of “ Grandfather Grey,” 
by the same author—Kate Tannatt Woods. The poem is 
printed on fine cut paper, royal octavo in size, and richly 
bound in two colors, full gilt. The illustrations, by 
Charles Copeland, are in rare harmony with the text, and 
the whole gives in beautiful and taking form a story of the 
olden days, which will not only make a fine ornament for 
the center table, but gives an interesting poem for the 
home circle. Each volume is put in a neat box, and the 
retail price is $2.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston, are the 
publishers. 


New and True. 

The children everywhere, and older people as well, will 
welcome this delightful book of verses for the little folks, 
which Mary Wiley Staver has prepared, and Lee & 
Shepard of Boston publish, with beautiful and numerous 
illustrations from the pencils of several of the leading 
artists of the country. Most of the poems: are brief, 
many of them are especially for the very young mem- 
bers of the household in the nursery, and about these 
in particular there is that very taking vein which would 
indicate their popularity and the success of the work. 
The book is finely printed and handsomely bound, mak- 
ing a very artistic production, the price of which is $2.00. 


Lorita: An Alaskan Maiden. 

“ Lorita ” is not alone a charming and pure love story— 
it is also a pen picture of Alaskan scenes and incidents, 
the fruit of a visit of the author, Susie C. Clark, to that 
far away land. It is, therefore, doubly pleasant as a com- 
panion for the leisure hour, and will doubtless prove very 
popular. Lee & Shepard, Boston, are the publishers, 
and the story forms another in their fine list of fifty-cent 
paper covered library of fiction. 


Lessons in Language. 
Ginn & Co., the well-known Boston publishers of edu- 
cational works, have issued in their usual appropriate 
form the secund volume of Tarbell’s Lessons in Language. 


The author, Horace S. Tarbell, A. M., is superintendent 
of schools in Providence, R. I., and his system is one 
which has manifest advantages, apart from its thorough. 
ness and perfection of treatment. The work in question, 
though but one of a series, is well adapted to the training 
of the youthful mind in habits of correct expression, 
whether oral or written—in fact, it would be a most val- 
uable hand-book for many of those who essay to write 
for the press. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. 

In these days of manifold societies for women, many 
of which require a certain knowledge of parliamentary 
practice, something of the kind which Harriette R. 
Shattuck, president of the Boston political class, here 
offers is decidedly a necessity. The little manual in 
question will be found to cover the field admirably, and 
familiarity with its contents will enable any intelligent 
woman acceptably to c:scharge the duties of membership 
or of official position in any society having a form of or- 
ganization under which business is transacted. Pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston, at 75 cents. 


Stand by the Union. 

This is the fourth volume in the Blue and the Gray 
series which Lee & Shepard of Boston are publishing. 
The writer is “ Oliver Optic,” who has charmed millions 
of readers, and the present story is one of his best. It 
deals with the stirring events of the war of the rebellion, 
and every patriotic boy in the land will find the thrilling 
narrative one of absorbing interest. The plot turns upon 
the close resemblance of two young cousins, one of whom 
represented each side in the great strife. It is appropri- 
ately bound in blue and gray cloth, with gilt and black 
ornamentation, and retails at $1.50. 


The One-Hoss Shay. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have brought together in a 
small, profusely illustrated volume, three of the best- 
known of the poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes, under 
the rather ponderous title of ‘‘ The One-Hoss Shay, with 
its companion poems, How the Old Horse Won the Bet, 
and the Broom-stick Train.” The illustrations are by 
Howard Pyle, and the entire mechanical execution is in 
the high style which characterizes the publications of 
this house. The volume is Jeather bound, with gilt top, 
and is published at $1.50. 


The Abbess of Port Royal. 

“ The Abbess of Port Royal, and Other French Studies,” 
written by Maria Ellery Mackaye, with an introduction by 
Col. T. W. Higginson, consists of several historical and 
literary essays which have appeared in the magazines 
from time to time, and are now collected and sent forth in 
this form for convenient reference, in response to a de- 
mand from the college and other libraries. Published 
ina handsome volume, price $1.50, by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 


His Marriage Vow. 

This standard story, which the author has always pre- 
ferred to call “ A Search for a Soul,” is from the pen of 
Mrs. Caroline Fairfield Corbin, and was first published in 
more expensive form eighteen years ago. It now forms 
No. 14 of Lee & Shepard’s Good Company series, which 
is published at fifty cents per volume, or five dollars for 
annual subscriptions of twelve numbers. : j 
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Notable Nothings. 


How to Manage Coal Fires. 


In starting a coal fire, use a good supply of kindling to 
heat up the coal, supply good draught, thereby allowing 
plenty of oxygen. The coal should be in small pieces, 
thereby giving more surface for the fire toact on. The 
bed of coal should not be very thick, at no time over three 
or four inches, else the air in passing through will be 
robbed of its oxygen before reaching the upper surface, 
and combustion will be imperfect. When combustion is 
perfect there will be a bright flame and no smoke, and 
the result will be carbonic acid gas—an intensely hot 
gas; but when the supply of oxygen is insufficient or the 
igniting temperature has not been reached, the result 
will be carbonic oxide gas, which has but cne-fourth 
the heating value of carbonic acid gas, besides form- 
ing a thick smoke and soot, which is deposited on the 
oven and flue plates, making it difficult for the heat to 
penetrate. 

When it is understood that the same amount of fuel is 
consumed in producing either gas, it is readily seen why 
one person will use four times as much coal as another 
without producing any more heat, if as much. When 
feeding coal after the fire is made, only a small quantity 
should be fed at a time, and that spread evenly over the 
surface of the fire, for when fresh coal is added, it fora 
time lowers the temperature of the fire-box (just as pour- 
ing cold water into a pot of boiling water stops the boil- 
ing by lowering the temperature) until the added coal 
is heated up to the igniting point, when’it first begins 
to burn and adds its heat to the mass. When but little 
coal is added, this lowering of the temperature will be 
hardly noticed, but add a large quantity and it can be 
plainly seen. 

Allow no more air to enter the fire-box than is actually 
necessary to keep up the fire after it is well started, and if 
you will try closing partly or altogether the draft slides in 
front, you will be astonished to find how much longer the 
fuel will last and the oven remain hot. This is especially 
true when wood is used as fuel, and with a good draft it 
can be done when using soft coal. If these rules are fol- 
lowed, and the oven-plate kept clean, especially the top 
oven free from ashes, it will be found that much less fuel 
will be necessary to do good work, nor the cleaning have 
to be done sooften. And, above all, be sure and keep the 
grate free from ashes at the bottom of the fire. Remem- 
ber that oxygen is as necessary as fuel in keeping upa 
fire, and anything that prevents free access of oxygen 
through the fuel prevents perfect combustion.—Stoves 
and Hardware. 


Five Famous Beds. 


The Count d’Haussonville relates an incident concern- 
ing the bed of Marie Louise, an incident that shows us 
the frivolity of this woman, chosen as wife of the great 
conqueror. Monsieur de Sainte-Aulaire was appointed to 
carry the news of Napoleon’s abdication to Marie Louise. 
She was sitting on the side of her bed, her bare feet 
scarcely hidden under the coverings. M. de Sainte- 
Aulaire, embarrassed and sad to be the bearer of evil tid- 
ings, while announcing the abdication, cast down his eyes 
so as not to see the sorrow he thought would be depicted 
on the face of the empress. When he had finished, her 


only reply was, “ You were looking at my foot. I have 
always been told it is beautiful.” 

To Dr. Graham, a Scotchman, who practiced medicine 
in London, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
must be credited the invention of the most extraordinary 
bed ever made. It was finely carved and gilded, covered 
with silk damask, supported on twenty-eight glass pillars, 
and surmounted by a gilded canopy, from which fell cur- 
tains of crimson silk. Graham pretended that married 
couples who were childless would cease to be so after 
sleeping one night in this bed, a privilege for which he 
charged £100. 

Every one has heard of Sarah Bernhardt’s curious 
bed, which is like no other one to be seen in France 
or elsewhere. It is nearly fifteen feet broad, and when 
the fascinating Sarah is indisposed and receives her 
intimate friends, reposing on her couch, she looks 
like a red-plumaged bird floating on a great sea of 
white satin. 

The Empress Eugenie was another who declined to 
follow the conventional idea in beds. Hers was raised so 
little above the floor of her bedroom as to give, at a hasty 
glance, the impression that she was sleeping on the carpet. 

Ludwig of Bavaria had the most expensive and luxuri- 
ous bed known in history. The bedstead was of gilded 
wood with ornaments of solid gold. The canopy was of 
blue velvet, richly embroidered with gold, and the bed- 
spread was made of embroidered velvet, with a heavy 
fringe of silk and gold.—The Upholsterer. 


Perfumed Linen. 

The old fashion of perfuming household linen has been 
revived in recent years—though, indeed, it has never been 
laid aside by many old families. It seems to be difficult 
to find genuine English lavender in this country. The 
plant does not take kindly to our soil, and like foxglove 
and many other English flowers, it is easily winter-killed. 
Half a century ago it was not an uncommon garden herb. 
But this old stock seems to have run out, and the supply 
sold in our markets is imported from England. It has a 
peculiarly refreshing fragrance, which no other plant 
possesses. 

Lavender balm, so commonly raised in gardens, is not 
for a moment to be confounded with genuine lavender, 
which has a far more pungent, lasting flavor. It is the 
seed of this balm which is quite generally sold by seed- 
gardeners for genuine lavender. We believe the” Eng- 
lish lavender seed is not for sale and the plants can- 
not now be obtained in the New York markets, though 
possibly they may be found in the eastern markets. All 
the first-class chemists, however, import fresh lavender 
each season. The fragrance of this plant resides entirely 
in its flowers, not in its leaves, like the majority of fra- 
grant and aromatic herbs. 

The neatest sachets for the household closet are made 
of pure white pillowcase linen in the form of a tiny pillow- 
case, about three inches by nine in length. It is fringed 
at each end and so arranged that the lavender flowers may 
be slipped out, the little case laundered and a fresh sup- 
ply put in with each recurring season. They may be 
embroidered with lavender flowers or any dainty text 
from old English poetry which may suggest itself. This 
perfume seems more appropriate than anything else for 
the household linen, though some persons use sachets 
with rose leaves, and others prefer them filled with violet 
powder and orris root.—New York Tribune. 
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Pie. 

In the time of James I. porpoise pie was eaten. That 
monarch characterized it as “a dish that not even a dog 
would eat,” but the porpoise pie endured, and some of 
our Knickerbocker ancestry of whom we love to boast 
used to bake and eat a sturgeon pie, which was as near to 
a porpoise as they could get. Shakespeare tells us of 
“hot venison pastry.” He invited Falstaff and Page one 
day to eat a venison pie, with which he served “ pipkins 
and cheesé.” Another pie of this era was made of herring 
and flavored with ginger, peppers, cloves, galingals and 


other spices. ‘This was the sort of pie which was fed to . 


students, because, according to Vermex, “ it did greatly 
delight the brain.” The origin of washing the hands 
before eating arose from the fact that meals in olden 
times often consisted wholly of pie, which was eaten with 
the hands. It was this custom which gave rise to the 
fork. The old nursery rhyme tells us that 

“ The frying pan came before the grill, 

And the fork lagged after the spoon.” 


For nearly two centuries, in England, only the kings 
were allowed to use forks. Their subjects had to keep 
on eating pie with their fingers. Queen Elizabeth hada 
jeweled fork, and we are told that her favorite breakfast 
was “a pie of goose.” Charles Lamb gives a recipe for 
a pie of calves’ brains. He says: “ The brains being 
clean, scald them, then blanch some asparagus and put it 
in a saucepan with butter and parsley ; being cold, put the 
brains with the asparagus and five or six hard eggs, sea- 
son it with pepper and salt and the juice of a lemon, bake 
it in a pastry, and when it is done, cover with butter and 
gravy, and so serve it.” 


A PIE EXPOSITION. , 


The greatest pie display of which history tells us took — 


place in 1509, at a dinner given after the funeral of 
Albrecht I1V., king of Bavaria, at the royal palace in 
Munich. There were seven great pies upon the table, 
representing the seven ages of the world. The first pie 
was made of apples. It represented Adam and Eve, the 
tree of knowledge, the snake and the apple. The pictures 
were made upon the crust with confections of sugar and 
almonds. Another pie was made of doves, and bore a 
wonderful representation of Noah’s Ark in its center, 
while round the edge were placed figures of every created 
thing. A key went with this pie in order that it might be 
determined what these figures were intended to represent. 
Upon the crust of these wonderful pastries appeared the 
tableaux of Abraham sacrificing Isaac, David slaying 
Goliath, the ravens feeding Elijah, Samson tearing open 
the jaws of the lion, and the last and most wonderful of 
all the pies, when opened, was found to contain four living 
birds, which all began to sing. In his cookbook, entitled 
“ Epulario,” is a recipe headed, ‘‘ How to make pies that 
the birds may be alive in them, and fly out singing when it 
is cut up.” Possibly this is the origin of the old rhyme: 


“* When the pie was opened the birds began to sing.” 
—New York Press. 


Stale Bread for Cleaning Walls. 


Some bakers do a considerable business by making 
bread especially for this use—selling it to painters and 


decorators. The value of stale bread for the purpose of 
cleaning wall papers is very generally known, and its ser- 
vice more largely requisitioned than that of all other sub- 
stances. It is splendid for the job, and deservedly in 
favor, but in many respects is not equal to the compara- 
tively unknown “ dough ” process. This latter is cheaper, 
quicker, leaves no dust or crumbs about, and, with mod- 
erate care, will make an equally good job, with a far less 
expenditure of labor. The dough for this purpose is 
simply a mixture of coarse flour and water, the coarser 
the flour the better,.of rather stiffer consistency than for 
a pudding. About one pound or one and one-half pounds 
of flour will be sufficient to clean the walls of at least one 
good-sized room, even though the paper be very dirty. 
The loose dust on the walls should first be removed by a 
soft broom or brush, and then the lump of dough passed 
lightly over the paper, when it will be seen to remove the 
dirt in its path as effectively as an india-rubber squeegee 
removes liquid mud from an asphalt road. The dough in 
use works soft, and in consequence it will be found desir- 
able to have some flour in a bowl to roll it in occasionally. 
If not intended to wash the ceiling, it may with advantage 
be treated the same as the walls, though, if thus done, it 
will not, of course, have the brilliant whiteness of a fresh- 
washed ceiling. By this means I have, in less than an 
hour, well-cleaned the walls and ceiling of a room four- 
teen feet by twelve teet by eight feet. The walls and ceil- 
ing were very dirty and smoky when I began, and the 
walls showed in very pronounced patches the parts that 
had been covered by pictures, pierglass, furniture, etc., 
but when finished they presented an evenly clean appear- 
ance, suggestive of mew paper; the ceiling also locked 
very clean and presentable, though previously blackened 
by smoke.—Cassell’s Work. 


Stuffed Cabbage (Chou Farci), with Bechamel Sauce. 

Take a large head of cabbage; cook it for thirty min- 
utes. Drain, rinse in cold water; place on a slab and 
carefuily unfold the cabbage leaves one by one without 
breaking. Cut away all the hard inside, and fill up the 
space with the following forcemeat: Beat half a pound 
of butter to a cream, add gradually the yolks of four eggs, 
and, after they are well mixed in, half a saltspoonful of 
mace, one teaspoonful of minced onion, one of salt, one of 
chopped tarragon, half a saltspoonful of thyme, and one 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley: also two French rolls 
which have been soaked in milk and squeezed dry. Re- 
place the leaves over this stuffing, so as to hide it entirely. 
Secure by tying crosswise with twine. Now cover the 
bottom of a stew-pot with slices of ham and fat salt pork, 
place the cabbage upon them, add one pint of stock, put 
in an oven for two hours, placing a buttered paper over it 
to prevent the cabbage from browning. Serve on a large 
round dish with a Bechamel sauce made in the following 
way: Heat a quarter of a pound of butter until it bubbles 
up, mix into it thoroughly two tablespoonfuls of flour, add 
gradually one quart of hot beef broth, the juice of one 
lemon, half an onion sliced, six pepperseeds, one bay 
leaf, six salt sardines (to be bought at any of the German 
“ Delicatessen-Laden ”), stirring all the while. When en- 
tirely smooth put in a water bath and keep boiling for 
thirty minutes. Strain through a fine seive, add the yolks 
of three eggs, and, if not thick enough, one teaspoonful 
of cornstarch mixed with a little water. Put back over 
the fire and stir until hot again, but do not let it boil after 
the yolks have been added. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MaAss., DECEMBER, 1891. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue ot Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and— 
with few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up 
from our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit 
of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came 
from and to whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are oblized to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many ot these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goon 
HouskKE#PING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some ben- 
efit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond favor- 
ably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the ad- 
dress of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note : 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideraticn when the writers desire the return cf their 
MSS.., if not accepted— 


Thai—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor's earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers ‘of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,’ and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goopv HoOvusEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue. in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contridution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of differeat ideas from cur own— 


Thkat—A return of a manuscrip* with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the ‘editorial hopper is full and runnircg over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtcsy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every retu'ned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case Of non-acceptance, must inclose return p»stage with their 
communications. A/i manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage,in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


AT THE END OF THE YEAR. 

Another harvest is passed, another summer is ended, 
the tale of another year checked off on the tally-board of 
passing event; and while it will be idle, presumptous, 
perhaps, to expect that the guests at our monthly table 
can all have compassed the passing twelve months, 
which December rounds out, without some disappoint- 
ment, some loss, some sorrow to contend with, it is, 
nevertheless, the sincere wish of the editor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, that its readers have, one and all, been 
comparatively prosperous, ordinarily happy and reason- 
ably contented with the lot which has fallen to them dur- 
ing the passing year. And in making expresssion of this 
wish, we may go farther and, with the hero of the Dun- 
derberg mountains, wish for their good health, for their 
family’s good health, and that they may all live long 
and prosper. 

It is better to hope for the brightest and best that each 
season may give us, than to shiver and shrivel when the 
winter winds come to our doors, or to droop and falter 
when the oppressive heat of the midsummer sun pours 
down upon us. It is better when 

* Leaves are sear 
And flowers are dead, and fields are drear, 
And streams are wild, and skies are bleak, 
And white with snow each mountain peak,” 
to meet the severity of the season with all the cheer and 
comfort at command, bearing in mind the fact that in 
the closing days of December the sun commences the 
return voyage to spring-time and June days; and it is well 
to remember that 
“*Under the snowdrifts the b‘ossoms are sleeping, 
Dreaming their dreams of sunshine and June, 
Down in the hush in their quiet they are keeping 
Thrills from the throstle’s wild summer swung tune.” 

This closing month of the year, this often quoted 
“bleak December” has elements of cheer and joyful 
belongings which no other month possesses. “ Christ- 
mas comes but once a year,” and that once takes date 
from one of the last of the December days. Christmas- 
tide, with its touching and tender religious ceremonies of 
a joyful nature; its home gatherings and social merry- 
makings; its preparation for the advent of Santa Claus 
and the delightful afterglow that lingers about the ordi- 
nary quiet home, in the tokens of remembrance and love, 
of paternal thoughtfulness and filial regard ; the music of 
heavenly strains from the Christmas choir; the echoes of 
the Christmas song from choir to heart; the Christmas 
holly hanging above the sleeping couch, over cherished 
mementoes of the departed, and above the table around 
which the family gather; the “ Merry Christmas ” saluta- 
tions ; the watching for the preservation of the Yule Log— 
all these we have to set over against the wailing winds 
and chilling breath of the winter king, as he wraps his 
royal robes of snow and ice about his shivering form, and 
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dies, giving place to the young New Year, who goes out 
over the threshold of December and enters the realms of 
a New Year, fresh and fair as a summer’s morn. 
Say not, then, that 
“ Winter comes to rule the year,” 
but rather that 


‘* The beauteous eyes of the Spring’s fair night, 
With comfort are downward gazing.” 


And with this homily Goop HousEKEEPING tenders its 
readers, one and all, once more a simply expressed, but 
sincerely wished “ Merry Christmas.” 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

The Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING finds welling up 
from the depths of a grateful heart a sincere wish that 
space were at command for the printing of every one of 
the many kind letters of appreciation and encouragemert 
that have been coming to hand ever since the establish- 
ment of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and up to the preserit 
hour of writing. Among these words of commendation 
and cheer are many which smooth the thorny path of edi- 
torial responsibility, and help to lighten some of the dark 
corners that lie along the way. We must, however, con- 
tent ourselves with extracting only a few from a pile of 
similar ones as big as a meeting-house. These have 
come from all sections of our country and all parts of 
the world : 


**T have been an appreciative and admiring reader of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING from the first number published to the present 
time, and I have at least secured you some subscribers, and 
shall continue the missionary work wherever I may be. I cer- 
tainly think it is a publication which should be in every house- 
hold. Noone could be more ready to praise than I, the truly 
noble scope and the high class of work you have accomplished. 
Years ago, when reading such papers as the , I have 
wished for something more worthy for an intelligent house- 
wife. Now that wish finds fulfillment in Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING. You deserve, and have, I think, the hearty praise of 
householders all over the land.” 

Boston, MAss. 


“ My wife is one of the many faithful and enthusiastic read- 
ers of your magazine, nor do I disdain to find instruction and 
enjoyment at times in its columns. In behalf of herself and of 
those of your other readers, let me beg you, if possible, to 
change the highly-glazed paper used for some without glaze, 
or with as little as possible.” 

PLYMOUTH, MAss. 


**Goop HOUSEKEEPING has been of great assistance to me, 
and one item in particular has been worth the year’s cost.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. . 


“T consider GooD HOUSEKEEPING to be far the most valu- 
able magazine of its character which I have ever seen.” 
Exmira, N. Y. 


. I have taken your magazine from the first issue, and get 
each volume bound. Goop HOUSEKEEPING has eager readers 
in far away Dakota.” 

Fort A. LINcoLn, DaKoTa. 


“‘I wish to send my subscription for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
at once, as I value the paper so much that I should miss it 
very much indeed were I in any way deprived of it, and I hope 
that I never may be. I have taken pleasure in sounding the 


praise of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to others, who were not aware 
of its merits; and for a young housekeeper, such as I am, it 
seems invaluable.” 

GERMANTOWN, N. Y. 


“If Goop HOUSEKEEPING is meeting with the success it 
deserves, its readers will be counted among the millions. No 
household can afford to be without it, especially beginners and 
housekeepers, and I find that those who * know it: all’ find 
much value in its pages. Long may it wave.”’ 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 


“* Our table has had many a new and pleasant dish since my 
wife has taken GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, and she says she can- 
not get along without it.” 

Bay N. Y. 


“Accept my hearty congratulation for the success of your 
fine magazine, and best wishes for its continued prosperity.” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


**T can congratulate you on the appearance of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING. It has earned the success it has won strictly on its 
merits, and I am glad to know that it has so wide a reading 
among the ladies of the land.” 

CHATHAM, N. Y. 


“T would that Goop HouSEKEEPING might be seen in every 
humble home of our land. Would it not be a beautiful and 
helpful gift if every subscriber of GooD HOUSEKEEPING would 
send a subscription to some appreciative, but money-lacking 
home-maker of her acquaintance? We are all sure to know 
one such.” 

CROSSVILLE, TENN. 


“Allow me to take this means to congratulate you on the 
high practical standard which your publication has been able 
to assume and keep. I am a young housekeeper, and fully 
appreciate its contents, ard feel a personal pride and interest 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING.” 

WoRCESTER, Mass. 


**T have been trying to argue myself into the belief that I 
do not need Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and that I could not afford 
to take it, but I do not succeed very well. You may continue 
to send it for another year.” 

LAWRENCE, KAN. 


“T like Goop HOUSEKEEPING better than any home paper. I 
have ever seen. Do not let it lose its plainness and practical- 
ness. That is what commends it to the masses.” 

CHARITON, Ia. 

“T have taken GooD HouSsEKEEPING for four years, and our 
library table would be quite*lonely without it.” 

Piqua, O. 

“TI had thought I would stop my subscription to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for a year, as my books, with other published 
* cookbooks’ that I take, were ‘ piling up’ too rapidly for use. 
Still, I find something in every number that I am glad to know. 
I will continue to take GoopD HOUSEKEEPING another year.” 

HAMILTON, O. 

“IT have a full file of Goop HousEKEEPING from its com- 
mencement, and take great pleasure in enclosing the amount 
due for another year. Please have my subscription date from 
the time the last one expired.” 

St. ATHANASE, CAN. 

“T shall be glad to take Goop HouSEKEEPING as long as it 
is published.” 

BROOKLINE, MAss. 

**Goop HOUSEKEEPING is most highly appreciated in our 
family. Will you please send me the date of expiration of 
subscription ?” 

PANoRA, Ia. 

““Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the finest thing of the kind 
published.” 

DARTFORD, Wis. 
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GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
While November presented a Thanksgiving table, care- 
fully set and well laden with the good things which have 
come by custom to be assigned to that national anni- 
versary, the December issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
presents with equal completeness the Christmas cheer 
which has come to be a part of all well-ordered homes in 
Christianized lands. To this closing feast of the year, 
not alone with music and festivity, but as weli with rever- 
ent emotions, the great family is invited. 

The first article in the list is “Mince Pies and Plum 
Pudding,” in which Eunice C. Corbett, to whom in the 
past we have been indebted for many helpful things, after 
a glance at the history of these indispensables, gives 
abundant and explicit directions for their preparation, in 
a manner to captivate the most fastidious appetite, and 
even to charm the despondent dyspeptic. 

Then come “Suggestions for Christmas Work ”—the 
doing of many little things which make the home at- 
tractive, in the combination of taste and elegance. The 
details are related by another of our favorite contributors, 
Anna M. Bradford, and her description is admirably sup- 
plemented by the work of the artist and engraver. 

“Little Lord Naughtyboy,” by Elizabeth Ingram Hub- 
bard, has, unfortunately, too many counterparts in actual 
life—not only among children but in the ranks of those 
further advanced in years. The story is pleasantly told, 
and it may well be read and pondered. 

Sara Sedgwick’s series on “Company Giving and Re- 
ceiving” reaches, in this number, the important subject 
of “ Afternoon Receptions.” Those who wish to do “the 
right thing,” to do it effectively and well, will find here 
the instruction which has long been needed, put in such 
plain and terse language that no one can err. 

“Christmas Novelties in Glass” are well described by 
Mrs. Bertha R. Proskauer, whose interesting article treats 
of the formation of numerous attractive glass boxes, letter 
racks and other trifles, which may be evolved from so 
commonplace an article as a cracked window pane. 

Not to neglect too long the edible department, we have 
next “Some German Christmas Dainties,” which are 
introduced into Yankeeland for the delectation of the 
natives, by H. N. Foster. 

“Who among the fair readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
has noticed any resemblance between a slipper and a pea- 
nut?” asks “L.C. E.,” and the reason for the question 

_ will be found in the article which is “ Awl in a Nutshell.” 

“Christmas Church Decorations” are sometimes im- 
portant matters, when one or two faithful and devoted, 
but still human and so wearied, members of the committee 
confront that portion of the Christmas preparation. Those 
to whom this problem is likely to present itself will lose 
no time in seeing what E. B. Cheesborough has to say 
on the subject. 

Is it in fact “ equal to committing suicide to lie with the 


head toward the South”? There is no discussion of this 
question in M. J. Plumstead’s article on “Our Sleeping 
Rooms,” but many others of vital importance have careful 
consideration. 

For the special delight of the children, Agnes Chase 
presents an interesting paper regarding the use and 
preparation of “Some Dainty Bonbonniéres.” The 
mere announcement is sufficient—the “ young folks” will 
take care of the rest. 

Who that remembers the last, though perhaps the most 
attractive, resort of childhood on the dull rainy day, will 
not be glad to accompany Ada Marie Peck in her search 
of “ The Attic and its Treasures ” ? 

The series entitled “ The Medicine Chest” closes the 
year with a very interesting paper on baby and his needs 
—how much he ought to weigh, how tall he should be, 
the care which should be given him, how fast he ought to 
grow, and ‘many other things which interest the fond 
mother more than anybody else. There are also some 
valuable suggestions as to the preservation of the health 
of the children of the household, which will bear much 
more than a single hasty reading. 

The “snap shots ” “ With a Literary Camera,” by M. 
D. Sterling, will be found entertaining as well as useful 
to those whose bent is toward literature, either as a di- 
version or for profit. 

Possibly there may be something to the “signs” in 
the teacup. Newton Norton tells of some of them, and 
what they signify “ to him who readeth aright.” 

It is all about “the blues ’—that is, the “Sermon to 
My Second Girl,” by Juniata Stafford. There is good 
advice in it; but who likes to take advice ? 

What is “Our National Cake ”?—not the story, but 
the thing itself. Martha Newton settles the matter once 
for all. 

“A Household Homily,” by J. Wallace Darrow, re- 
lates to the celebration of the family anniversaries. 

“A Few Amusing English Customs” is the title of 
an article which describes how social habits differ_in 
that country and our own. Frances B. James will re- 
ceive thanks for the light which is thus shed —that is 
from those who expect to go to England; when our 
transatlantic friends come here we expect them to adopt 
our notions. 

‘*A Christmas Closet Shelf,” for service ali the year 
around, is the subject of Mariana M. Tallman. 

The “Family Fashions and Fancies,” by Helena 
Rowe, describe many of the latest devices in seasonable 
goods and garments for ladies’ wear. 

In “ An Evening with Bryant,” Rachel Schuyler pre- 
sents the suggestion of a fine, variable entertainment. 

There are two full-page poems, and a great variety of 
other original verse, with all the customary departments, 


each full of interest to those who follow it; with the 


usual diversity of small matters, selections, etc. 
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Evening Hours at Home. 


At the turn of another leaf in the book 
Of Time, at the end of the passing year, 
When the days are short, let us turn and look 
At parting ways with faith and cheer; 
“Let joy be unconfined,”’ when all the dear ones come, 
To bid the year good-bye in gathered Evenings at Home. 


The wailing winds of bleak December fail to chill the 
warmth with which this month is always greeted, if for 
no other reason, than that Christmas, which comes but 
once a year, makes its advent to heart and home among 
the late December days. With the little folks, no month 
of the year is so much longed for, looked forward to with 
bright anticipation and delight, as is December and its 
Christmas holidays. This being the month of anticipated 
pleasure when dreams of Santa Claus are dreamed in 
sleeping and waking hours alike, it was decided to make 
a prominent feature of the exercises of the evening by 
the reading of some of the letters that were found after 
the Christmas holidays had passed, in a fireplace “ where 
the stockings were hung by the chimney with care,” 
carefully secured, “in the hope that Saint Nicholas soon 
would be there,” when he did come, neglecting to take 
the letters of the little folks away with him, possibly for 
the reason that he was so busy filling the little stock- 
ings that these were overlooked. 

The first one selected was that of a brown-eyed lad, who 
had made such progress in penmanship as to render the 
task of reading by Santa Claus, an easy one, however 
faulty the punctuation and grammar might be: 


Dear SANTA CLAus :—I thought I would write you a letter 
to tell you whatI want. I want a football, like the Harvards 
and Yales played with, and I would like the books I name: 
The Kelp Gatherers, On The Blockade, Another Brownie 
Book—it is a new book—Great American Travelers, or Great 
African Travelers, I don’t know which, Longfellow’s poems, 
The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, Hans Brinker or the 
Silver Skates, Out Door Sports of Boys and Girls, some war 
books, the history of the United States, some other histories. 
A hat to wear, a polo stick, like the professionals play with, a 
pair of shin pads, a polo ball, a pair of brass roller skates, a 
pair of mittens, a boat that will go with alcohol, to sail down 
at the beach, some games to play with. Good-bye, wishing you 
a merry Christmas from —_ — 


The reading of this epistle was received with “shouts 
of laughter” by some of the little folks, the modesty of 
the request being duly appreciated, even by those whose 
claims for remembrance were nearly if not quite equaled 
for this one. 


The next letter was by a blue-eyed Miss, one round 
farther down the ladder of years than the writer of the 
letter first read: 


Dear Santa CLAus:—I thought I would write you a letter 
and tell you what I want. I would like a big doll’s cradle, 
the other Brownie book, the Wide-awake Note Book, the 
Book of Fireside Stories anda book of pictures, Longfellow’s 
poems, a blackboard and a desk, a new summer cloak and a 
doll that will say papa and mamma, a Chatterbox book and the 
Old Mother and her Sixteen Pigs and a new sled and a school 
box and a box of candy. Good bye. From — 


Smile-illumined faces were also the rule rather than the 
xception, at the reading of the second letter, but as it 


left a few things in the line of wants unlisted, it was 
ordered to be accepted and placed on file. 


The third one “left nothing to be desired” beyond the 
listed catalogue of wants, and being the handiwork of a 
Miss standing on another lower-down round of the ladder 
of years, the MS. was not so easily deciphered, but the 
similarity of the opening announcement of each of them, 
bore evidence conclusive that some little heads had been 
close together in the preparation of their Santa Claus cor- 
respondence: 


Dear Santa CLaus:—I thought I would write you a letter 
and tell you what I want. I want a pair of rubber boots. I 
would like the Chatterbox stories and a doll’s cradle, anda 
cape for myself, and a pair of mittens, and some slate pencils, 
and some puzzles, and acape for my little doll. I want a big 
doll, a pair of roller skates, a pair of ice skates. I would like 
a bottle of cologne, a box of colored crayons, a box of candy, a 
second reader book, a primer book. I would likea pen knife. 
This is all. From 


The last one, by a flaxen-haired “ pet of the household,” 
was evidently indited by a little hand, that had been guided 
by an older one, and one that had been abroad in the land 
much longer than had the little thumb and fingers that 
held the pencil with which the letter was written: 

Dear Santa Ciaus :—I think I have been a good boy this 
year, and will you please give me these things for Christmas: 
A watch like brother's, a bear, a puzzle like brother’s, a violin 
and a bow, a sled like brother’s, a big humming top, a rocking 
horse, a long boat, a jack in the box, some blocks and any nice 
things you know of for any little boy. Good-bye. 

The simplicity of the “ wants” of this quartette of anx- 
ious patrons of Santa Claus, seemed to render unnecessary 
any farther exploration into this mine of childhood lore, 
the jollity of the occasion being rounded out by the “least 
of these,” who, upon being chaffered on the multiplicity 
of the “wants” of all of them, replied, “ Well, we got 
most all of ’em, any way.” And so they did, to be sure. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 

A miser grows rich by seeming poor; an extravagant 
man grows poor by seeming rich. 

Make but few explanations; the character that canrot 
defend itself is not worth vindicating. 

If you must be charitable, be charitable in public. It 
sets a good example and you get some return. 

“Is there any system in medical practice?” ‘“ No; no 
system when the physcian gets through with a fellow.” 

“ Johnny, have you seen your papa’s teeth anywhere ?” 
“Yes’sum. Me and Annie was crackin’ nuts with ’em 
only ten minutes ago.” 


Gizzard—Mr. Scadds, what is the secret of becoming 
wealthy? Scadds—There is no secret, my dear young 
man. All you have to do is to get money and keep it. 

“T have one request to make,” said the pretty type- 
writer, when she had accepted her employer’s proposal of 
marriage. ‘ Name it, my love.” “ Let me select my suc- 
cessor at the desk.” 


Don’t get angry at trifles. Look at vexations now as 
you will view them thirty days from date. The angry 
man, who gets the wrong key and pushes and rattles the 
door till he breaks the lock, loses more time than if he 
had quietly gone for the right key, and pays for a new 
lock besides. 
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Good- Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents a month; 6ocents tor three months; §1 for five months; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post- - as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., DECEMBER, 1891. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Dates of Issue and Terms of Publication after 
January, 1891. 

Good Housekeeping, the first of each month. 

Progressive Springfield, the tenth of each month. 

The Paper World, the fifteenth of each month. 

The Library Bulletin, the twenty-fifth of each month. 

Good Housekeeping is published ‘‘In the interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is widely 
quoted by both press and public as ‘‘ The best household magazine 
published.’”’ Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a month for 
any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Progressive Springfield is published monthly “ Under the Au- 
spices of the Springfield Board of Trade,” and is devoted to the 
maintenance and development of the present and future well being 
of the city of Springfield. Subscription price, $2a year. 

The Paper World is a “Special Journal of Information, Discus- 
sion and Reci‘al as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper-making, paper-selling and paper-consum- 
ing—a special and important feature of its conduct being its corrected 
monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. Sub- 
scription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the Spring- 
field City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the books 
which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 50 cents 
a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.—Ketail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Gmaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News Co., 
Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News Co., 
Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., 
St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco 
News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Al- 
bany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News 

_ Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto News Co., 
Toronto and Clifton, Canada. ; 


We Will Club Goop HovuskEEPinG with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop HousE- 
KEEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label at- 

“tached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


OHRISTMAS BILL OF FARE. 


Mince Pies AND PLumM PupDING,  Bunice C. Corbett 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS WoRK 


na M. Bradford 
Lorp NAUGHTYBOY, . Hubbard 
Company GIVING AND RECEIVING, 

VIL—AFTERNOON RECEPTIONS,. . Sara Sedgwick 
CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES IN GLASS, Mrs. Bertha R. Proskauer 
Some GERMAN CHRISTMAS DAINTIES, . H. N. Fostsr 
AWL IN A NUTSHELL, ; . 


CuRISTMAS CHURCH Dscorations, z. B. Cheesborough 
Our SLeEPING-Rooms, « Plumstead 
Some DAINTY BoNBONNIERES, . . . . Agnes Chase 


Tue Attic AND Its TREASURES,. . . Ada Marie Peck 
Tue FAmMILty Mepicine CHEst, 

XL—A CHAPTER ON CHILDREN, A Mother at Home 
With A LITERARY CAMERA, . M. D. Sterling 


“SIGNS” IN THE TEACUP, . Newton Norton 
A SERMON TO My SECOND Girt, . Juniata Stafford 
Our NATIONAL CAKE, . . Martha Newton 
A Homity, J. Wallace Darrow 
A Few AMUSING ENGLISH Customs, Frances B. James 
A CurRIsTMAS CLosET SHELF, Mariana M. Tallman 
FAMILY FASHIONS AND Fancies, XII, . Helena Rowe 
WHEN THE CURTAINS ARE DRAWN, . . Rachel Schuyler 
Bits oF ENGLisH COOKERY. 

Tue KitcHen TABLE. 

Tue Cozy Corner. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOLBOY’s CALENDAR,—DECEMBER. 

Quiet Hours WITH THE Quick WITTED. 

LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 

CRuMBs. 

NOTABLE NOTHINGS. 

Ep1Tor’s PorRTFOLIO. 


POETRY. . 


ROUND THE OPEN Firg (Frontispiece), ‘ Florence E. Pratt 
A CHRISTMAS Hymn, . William S. Lord 
CHRISTMAS, . Mrs. J. T. Greenieaf 
GRANDMOTHER'S Cunistuas, Emma Crane Howe 
At CHRISTMAS-TIME, . Adelaide Cilley Waldron 


A For CHRISTMAS Mona, . Annah L. Lear 
CHRISTMAS-TIPE WILL COME AGAIN, . ‘ Ruth Argyle 
Tuis CHRISTMAS, W. B. Cossitt 
We’tt Por Some Corn To. -NIGHT, Persis BE. Darrow 


St. OF HUNGARY, William Brunton 
RECIPE FOR CLEAR Soup, . Mary Bradford 
A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 

Etc., Etc. 


DIREOTORY OF WOMAN’S EXOHANGES. 
Any Woman's Exchange interested in making its work known and in aid- 
ing women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is requested 
to send name and all particulars. 


New Yorx Woman’s Excuance, Fifth Ave., New York. 

Maptson AVENUE DgrosiToRY AND EXCHANGE FOR WomaN’s Work, 628 
Madison Ave., corner soth St., New York. 

Tue Woman’s Excuancr, 24 West 125th St.. New York. 

Women’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL Unton, 98 Boylston St., Boston. 

Tue EXCHANGE FoR Woman’s Work, 1602 Chestnut 
St. Philadelphia 

Unrrep Workers’ AND Woman’s ExcHanGe, 49 Pear! St., Hartford, Ct. 

Curcaco ExcHANGE For Woman’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

THe Woman’s Excuance, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, ‘Ohio. 

Woman s Inpustriat Excuance, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s ExcuancGe, Madison, Wis. 

Women’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Soctrty oF THE Woman's Excuance. San Francisco, 

Woman's 120 Main St.. Houston, Texas. 

Woman's Excuance, 1648 Cahfornia St., Denver, Col. 

Woman’s ExcuanGe. 617 Locust St., St. ‘Louis, Mo. 

Curistian Woman's ExcHance, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
leans, 

Woman’s Excuance, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman's Excuance, Newport, 

SPRINGFIELD “ oMAN's ExcHancs, Springfield, Il. 

Woman's Art 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass 

EXCHANGE ror WomAN’s Work, 327 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Woman’s ExcuanGe, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, 

Tus Woman s EXCHANGE, 513 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Tue Woman’s ExcuanGs, 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon. N. Y. 

Woman’s Excuancs, 317 West State St., Jackson- 
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Fugitive Verse. 


A SONG OF THE OLD YEAR. 
Good-bye, Old Year! ° Far off the bells are ringing— 
Not chimes of gladness, but a dying knell; 
Such gifts as thine no other year is bringing. 
Farewell, farewell ! 


Thou goest from among us, only leaving 
The memory of joys that blessed our lot; 
One gift or grace to keep our hearts from grieving 
Remaineth not. 


The year is dead. Its beauty was a shadow, 
A faint, sweet picture of what might have been; 
But now no more in garden-path or meadow 
Shall that be seen. 


The year is dead. Its promise hath been cherished 
By hearts untold, and not by ours alone. 
How soon, how utterly its hopes have perished 
To each is known. 


The New Year day dawns. Oh, let its days be crowded 
With useful work such visions to dispel ! 
The Old Year’s gladness and its grief are shrouded. 
Farewell, farewell ! 
—Unidentified. 


THE OLD YEAR. 
How gracefully the year grows old! 
See, she has doffed and laid away 
Her draperies of red and gold 
To don the garb of brown and gray. 


And yet, like some superb old dame, 
The year sweeps on: and ermine rare 
Fringes her sad-toned robes, and gems, 
Like diamonds, deck her snow-white hair. 
—Virginia B. Harrison. 


AS DIES THE YEAR. 
The Old Year knocks at the farmhouse door. 
October, come with your matron gaze, 
From the fruit you are storing for winter days, 
And prop him up on the granary floor, 
Where the straw lies threshed and the corn stands heaped; 
Let him eat of the bread he reaped ; 
He is feeble and faint and can work no more. 


Weaker he waneth, and weaker yet. 

November, shower your harvest down, 

Chestnut, and mast, and acorn brown; 
For you he labored, so pay the debt. 

Make him a pallet—he cannot speak— 

And a pillow of moss for his pale pinched cheek, 
With your golden leaves for coverlet. 


He is numb to touch, he is deaf to call. 
December, hither with muffled tread, 
And gaze on the Year, for the Year is dead, 
And over him lay a wan white pall. 
Take down the mattock, and ply the spade, 
And deep in the clay let his clay be laid. 
And snowflakes fall at his funeral. 


Thus may I die, since it must be, 
My wage well-earned and my work-days done, 
And the seasons following one by one, 
To the slow, sweet end that the wise foresee; 
Fed from the store of my ripened sheaves, 
Laid to rest on my fallen leaves, 
And with snow-white souls to weep for me. 
—The London World. 


THE VESPERS OF THE YEAR. 
Now where the bare sky spans the landscapes bare, 
Up long brown fallows creeps the slow brown team, 
Scattering the seed-corn that must sleep and dream, 
Till by spring’s carillon awakened there. 
Ruffling the tangles of his thicket briar, 
The sleepy yokel steadies now his beam, 
Now strides erect, with cheeks that glow and iin: 
And whistles shrewdly to the spacious air, 
Lured onward to the distance dim and blear, 
The road crawls, weary of the traveled miles; 
The kine stand cowering in unmoving files; 
The shrewmouse nestles through the bracken sear; 
And in the sculptured woodland’s leafiest aisles 
The robin chants the vespers of the year. 

—National Review. 


THE DEAD YEAR. 
Yet another chief is carried 
From life’s battle on his spears, 
To the great Valhalla cloisters 
Of the ever-living years. 


Yet another year—the mummy ~* 
Of a warlike giant, vast— 

Is niched within the pyramid 
Of the ever-growing past. 


Years roll through the palm of ages 
As the dropping rosary speeds 

Through the cold and passive fingers 
Of a hermit at his beads. 


One year falls and ends its penance, 
One arises with its needs, 

And ’tis ever thus prays Nature, 
Only telling years for beads. 


Years, like acorns from the branches 
Of the giant oak of Time, 

Fill the earth with healthy seedlings 
For a future more sublime. 


—John Savage. 


FAREWELL TO THE OLD YEAR. 


Farewell, old year, we walk no more together ; 
I catch the sweetness of thy latest sigh, 

And, crowned with yellow brake and withered heather, 
I see thee stand beneath this cloudy sky. 


Here in the dim light of a gray December 

We part in smiles, and yet we met in tears; 
Watching thy chilly dawn, I well remember 

I thought thee saddest-born of all the years. 


I knew not then what precious gifts were hidden 
Under the mist that veiled thy path from sight; 

I knew not then that joy would come unbidden 
To make thy closing hours divinely bright. 


I only saw the dreary clouds unbroken, 
I only heard the plash of icy rain, 

And in that winter gloom I found no token 
To tell me that the sun would shine again. 


O dear old year, I wronged a Father’s kindness; 
I would not trust him with my load of care; 
I stumbled on in weariness and blindness, 
And lo, he blessed me with an answered prayer! 


Good-bye, kind year, we walk no.more together, 
But here in quiet happiness we part; 
And from thy wreath of faded fern and heather 
I take some sprays and wear them on my heart. 
—Sarah Doudney. 
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